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FAIRY FENELLA. 


AN IRISH STORY. 


Vil. 


IN THE ARBOUR. 


Ir was a beautiful day in spring, when all nature seemed to be 
reviving, and shaking off the burden of the long, damp winter; 
the grass was springing, the buds swelling, the linnets and black- 
birds flying busily to their half-built nests laden with moss and 
straw; the larches and firs filling the mild though still damp air 
“ath their peculiarly delicious fragrance. A nook in the very 
heart of Finn Hill shesithtite—a nook where every choice greenery 
attained rankest perfection—in fact, the very fern-shadowed and 
moss-cushioned. nook where Cecil spent the day before taking his 
final leave of Geraldine, was especially beautiful that spring 
morning. 

Nature was peaceful in her ever young beauty; but there were 

human hearts in that peaceful nook, whose tumultuous passions 
accorded but ill with her tranquil gladness. 
_ Two figures stood in the foreground, a slender, girlish figure 
in the deepest mourning, with little hands clasped tightly, and 
heavy crape veil thrown back from a pale face, eyes red from 
shedding many tears, and cheeks blanched by long sorrow. 

Beside her was a young man, weeping in all the abandonment 
of grief, his soldierly figure bent, and his broad shoulders shaking 
with the rarely displayed extremity of manly sorrow, so harrowing 
for a woman to see, 
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Oecil Sixelair, for it was he, had only lately heard of Geral- 
dine’s dreadful death; only three days before had he known that 
which had been weighing Lucy to the earth for four weary 
months; and this was his meeting with the sister who had been 
like a second self to his unhappy bride. “Lucy wrote to him a few 
days after her sister’s death, telling him her last message, and 
enclosing the emerald ring; but her letter had lain at Desert 
until three days before the date of this chapter, when Cecil 
returned suddenly, without warning, just as he: had departed. 

He had been wandering all over Europe on foot since that time, 
and a poor, worn shadow of the once gay bridegroom did he now 
appear. His anger with Geraldine spent, his love revived with 
tenfold force, and he had no thought but that their united 
pleadings would induce Mr. Fitzpatrick to yield. His first words 
to Mackenzie, on arriving at Desert, were, “Are there many 
letters for me?” 

A sheaf of letters was handed to him, among them several from 
Colonel Brierton, the latest enclosing a paper, in which he read 
the following announcement: “ George Manering to be captain, 
vice Cecil Sinclair, superseded for being absent without leave.” 
The date nearly six months back. 

But letters and paper were ‘tossed scornfully aside, while he 
seized upon poor Geraldine’s little tender, penitent notes, some- 
times smiling, sometimes almost crying over them; and it chanced 
that he took up Lucy’s broken-hearted history of Geraldine’s 
death the very last of all. 

His grief was ungoverned in its violence, so much so as to 
alarm the staid Ulster man extremely, and when he declared his 
intention of going northward next day to see Lucy, Mackenzie 
absolutely insisted on accompanying him to take care of him by 
the way. The knowledge that he was in the neighbourhood was 
very cautiously made known to Lucy by James, for he dreaded 
any further shock or violent emotion for her, she had begun to 
look so fragile; and he endeavoured to persuade her to let him 
see Cecil in her stead, but this she would not hear of for a 
moment. 

“Why should your meeting be secret now?’ he had asked 
Cecil when they first met. “My uncle deeply regrets the part 
he took, and mourns unceasingly for Geraldine. I am certain he 
would welcome you very kindly.” 

But Cecil flew into a passion that astonished James, stammering 
out in the rapid torrent of his rage : 

“JZ \et him welcome me! J take his hand! I'd advise you 
to keep him out of my way, for I’d shoot him like a dog, or I'd 
spring unarmed upon him! He'd have a very poor chance I cat 
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tell you if my hands were at his throat.” And his hands were 
working nervously while he spoke, as though he were, throttling 
Mr. Fitzpatrick in imagination, and his eyes gleamed the fierce, 
wild satisfaction he would find in the deed. “He murdered 
Geraldine, the old rascal! If it hadn’t been for him I’d have had 
her far out of harm’s way. Curse him!—curse him! May my 
heavy curse rest on him, and follow him for ever !” 

. “My dear fellow, don’t curse him. I admit that it is hard for 
you to forgive him; but really you’d be sorry for him if you saw 
him now.” 

“Sorry for him? I like that. Sorry for him? Id see him 
flayed alive with ecstasy.” 7 

“ Mark me, Sinclair, you must not speak in this style before 
Lucy. If you do not promise to avoid all mention of her father’s 
name I shall not let her see you. Poor girl, she has suffered so 
much !” 

The allusion to Lucy’s grief turned the current of Cecil's 
thoughts, and he broke forth anew into such lamentations over 
the loss of Geraldine as filled James with pity for him. 

“Tam going to fetch Lucy, but not a word about her father. 
- Mind, you have promised.” 

James and Billy Mackenzie stood in the background just out 
of ear-shot. ‘The old steward was telling James his fears that his 
master would never settle down quietly at home; that he had been 
talking that morning of going to America, and that if he carried 
out the plan, he (Mackenzie) feared he might never return. 

“If it wasna for the wife an’ weans, an’ thon wee place of mine 
at Desert, I wouldna let him stir a step without me, sir,” con- 
cluded he. 

“ Perhaps he won't really go.” - 

“Dear knows. He says he'll sail in the Village Belle that’s 
leaving Derry on Monday next. Is it Monday or Thursday? I 
forget, but anyway he read it out of the newspaper in the train. 
He says he’ll write back to Desert for money, but he'll never set 
his foot in it again. Isn’t it the cruel pity he’s not a poor labour- 
ing boy?” continued the stern Presbyterian. “If he had to work 
for his bread it would be good for him. Sure we’ve all we’er ain 
troubles in this world, sir; but what for should we be flying in 
face of the Almighty, an’ murmuring against His blessed 
will ?” 

“You're right enough, Mackenzie,” replied James, struck with 
the man’s pious common sense. “ Perhaps,” said he, by way of 
comfort, “‘ Miss Lucy may persuade Captain Sinclair not to leave 
Ireland; but if he does go in the Village Belle he will have friends 
on board. Young Mr. O’Hara has taken his passage in her, and 
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so has Joseph M‘Frederic, a fine, steady fellow, the son of a tenant 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who will be glad to serve Captain Sinclair in 
any way he can.” 

eanwhile Lucy was telling Cecil the history of her sister’s 
last moments, and he was leaning against a fir-stem, sobbing in 
the violence of his distress. 

“Cecil must follow me to heaven. Tell him to follow’ 
Those were her farewell words,” faltered Lucy. “You will 
follow her, Cecil? You will serve God, so that you may see her 
again 2” 

“ Ah, my dear sister, I cannot. I shall never get there—never 
see my Geraldine again.” Presently he asked, “ Have not you a 

icture of her hanging over the chimney-piece in the book-room? 
tt is a first-rate likeness. I want you to give it me, Lucy.” 

“Oh, Cecil, that cannot be, I am afraid.” 

“Why not? Your mother would let me have it I am sure, or 
I could get it copied for myself.” 

“The picture no longer exists, Cecil.” And she told how it 
had been destroyed by fire on the very day of Geraldine’s death, 
omitting, however, to mention the noise that the curious coin- 
cidence had made in the neighbourhood, and the superstitious 
horror of the country people. “ You and I shall not forget her, 
Cecil; we need no picture to keep her dear face fresh in our 
memory; when we see it again it will be as the face of an 
angel.” 

“You are sure of going to her, Lucy, but I-——” 

“We need not spend our entire life in mourning either, Cecil. 
I have poor mamma to take care of and comfort, and you have 
your tenantry to look after and improve. You may lead a very 
useful if not a happy life.” 

“No, Lucy, I shall never live among my tenantry. Desert is 
hateful to me, so is everything that recals the past. I am on the 
point of leaving Ireland for ever. Iam going to try to escape 
from my sorrow in the New World. I shall make the attempt, 
Lucy; 1t may be a vain one, for I cannot escape from myself go 
where I may. I sail in the Village Belle.” 

“Tf you do you will have a kind friend in John O’Hara. He 
is stupid, but very sweet-tempered and good.” 

But Cecil could not be induced to express any pleasure at the 
Pp t of his company. : 

“Tf I remain in this country I shall go mad,” said he; ‘I want 
to leave everything which can recal the past far behind me; yet, 
at the same time, I am conscious of an unwillingness to leave 
Finn Hill, which I am unable to explain. Kiss Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
for me, and kiss me yourself, and say God bless you, Cecil.” 
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“God ever bless you, Cecil. You are very dear to me for 
Geraldine’s dear sake !” cried she, weeping for the first time durin 
the interview. “Remember her last message—follow her to 
heaven.” 

Several days passed by, and the deep quietude of Finn Hill was 
unbroken. ‘The O’Haras did not come over to see Lucy; they 
were taken up with preparations for John’s departure. Neither 
father, mother, aunt, nor sisters could endure to have him out of 
their sight for a day; but the young man was anxious to see 
something of the world, and they could not deny him his wish. 

“ What shall we do without John?” said Jane and Cartie, “ he 
is so sensible. Now, do you know, he always says and does the 
right thing. There’s nobody in the world so steady and sensible 
as John, except papa.” 

“T don’t doubt it, dears, in the least,” replied Lucy, smiling at 
their earnestnéss. 

She and James went to see them the day after John left the 
Castle, and found the entire family in very low spirits. Ellen 
was trying to, console herself by petting Dash, her brother’s dog. 

“Tam to feed him and take him a walk every day till John 


- comes back. He left him in my charge. Isn’t he a dear old 


fellow, Lucy? Look at his broad, honest forehead. Do you 
know I| think he’s very like John, straightforward and sensible ; 
no humbug about him, just like John!” 

Miss Allen was informing James that the dear fellow intended 
to see a coon hunt while he was in America. A gentleman had 
eee her that a good coon hunt was the best sport m the 
world, 

“Tam glad Captain Sinclair is going in the same vessel; it 
will be very pleasant for them both,” remarked Mrs. O’Hara. 

Lucy agreed, but she did not say how very thankful she felt 
that Cecil would have Jchn’s “sensible” companionship. What 
a relief it was to her to think that a prudent, unimpressionable 
nature would be close at hand to be a check upon his own ex- 
citable one, She would not utter a syllable that could be con- 
strued into want of confidence in Geraldine’s beloved. Poor 
Lucy! hers the love, hers the loyalty that reaches to the grave, 
and beyond it! 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was told of Cecil’s visit. 

“Why did he not come to the house?” inquired he, gently. 
“TI should have liked to shake hands with him, and tell him I 
sah had acted differently with respect to my poor girl and 

m. 

The old gentleman was a good deal changed, or he could not 
have brought himself to speak thus. 
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Lucy, who thought Cecil’s reason for avoiding her father had 
been a doubt as to the nature of his reception, replied: 

“T wish he had come, papa; but he probably did not know 
that you would speak to him Kindly.” 

« Will he remain long in America, Lucy ?” 

«“ He does not intend to return, papa. He says he is leaving 
Ireland for ever.” 

“He does not mean anything of the kind, my dear. Believe 
me, he’d never be such a confounded idiot as to leave his estate 
to take care of itself.” 

“Indeed he means it, sir; but I hope his ideas on the subject 
may change,” said Lucy, sighing. 

A few days after this two letters with the Derry postmark 
arrived, one for Lucy and one for James. Lucy’s was from Cecil, 
written on the eve of embarkation: 


“Tam about to leave Ireland for ever, and I hope to bury my 
past. Just one last word of farewell, dear Lucey, and of thanks 
for your good advice, for that it was kind, wise advice I am 
certain, though I did not follow it. It was with difficulty I kept 
from returning to Finn Hill to see the room where she died, but 
the visit would have tortured me. Things are better as they are.” 


“‘'Very much better as they are, indeed,” said James, scornfully, 
when she showed him the letter. “ He shook your fortitude quite 
enough the other day, my poor Lucy.’ Here is a much more 


sensible epistle,” pulling Mackenzie’s scrawl out of his waistcoat 
pocket: 


“ HONOURED S1r,—I send you these few lines to let you know 
that I seen the master on board the Village Belle this day. I © 
stopped on the quay till I seen the ship a good wee piece down 
the lough; and indeed I was that vexed and throughother to see 
Master Cecil setting off thon way, that I stood an’ looked after 
him as long as I was fit to see him. He was standing on the 
deck alongside of young Mr. O’Hara, talking to him quite cheery 
and friendly, and Joseph M‘Frederic, the quiet, decent boy that 
your honour made mention of, was nigh hand them. He says 
Captain Sinclair would have a good nght to any friendship he 
could show him, for the sake cf Miss Gcraldine thiat’s dead and 
gone. Hoping these few lines will find you and Miss Lucy in the 
enjoyment of good health, no more at present from 

“Your obedient servant, 
“Wa. MAcKENZIE. 


‘ 


“ Roddy’s Hotel, Thursday.” 
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Lucy read the letter over James’s shoulder. 

“ How well he spells,” said she, “though he expresses himself 
in country style. Cecil ought not to have separated from him. 
I wish I could think he had such a true friend always near him.” 

James heartily regretted Cecil’s visit on Lucy’s account. . The 

or girl had mourned greatly for her sister, but she was young, 
and as the spring advanced, and James and she senna their 
studies, she had become a little more like her old self. There is 
such elasticity in the heart at two-and-twenty. 

But the interview with Cecil had sania her grief in its first 
acuteness. James crumpled Mackenzie’s note into his pocket 
again; he would not let Lucy resume the ee ed but 
luring her to the arbour in the garden, he produced a vertain book 
with a smooth calf-skin cover, and the college arms emblazoned 
on it (one of his prizes, which they were studying together), and 
proposed an hour’s reading. Lucy was a zealous student, and her 
young tutor knew that it was possible to make her forget all 
outward things in the pages of that brown book. In their very 
youthful days, when he went every day to say his lessons to Mr. 
Oliver, she had acquired a fair knowledge of Latin and Greek 
simply for the pleasure of working with him. She was now, with 
his help, exploring the mine of still graver, but to her taste more 
enthralling knowledge. 

The book required her closest attention, indeed, the exertion of 
all her powers of mind; but she loved learning for its own sake, 
and, above all, she loved to hear James call her clever. 

So they sat in the garden arbour, James explaining and ques- 
tioning, and Lucy answering, the fair head and the dark one close 
together, sometimes almost touching; and the sunshine came 
through the thick ivy-leaves in flickering streams, now glinting 
athwart the youth’s healthy, dark cheek, as he looked up in the 
eagerness of his lecture (James did everything eagerly), now 
touching the sweeping folds of Lucy’s black dress, or gleaming on 
her delicate hands, loosely folded upon her lap. 

They read on, lost to the world around them, until the sunshine 
faded, and the spring day grew cold. 

“There! I declare you have not missed a single question. You 
know that chapter thoroughly, and it’s the hardest in the book.” 

_ “It would be a shame for me not to know it, James, consider- 
ing that I have read it through attentively eleven times. Should 
[have got the gold medal, do you think?” 

“Surely ! Not one of the fellows answered as well as you. That 
chapter is looked upon as @ kind of criterion of a man’s powers; 
it’s stiff reading, I can tell you. I’d have been your only rival, 
Lucy.” And he cast her a saucy, laughing glance. ‘* Our ex- 
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aminer insisted on our giving the answer to each question in this 
old chap’s very words, and awful hash the fellows made of it, I 
can tell you. I used to listen quietly to their mistakes, and profit 
by them when the question came round to me.” 

“That was so like you, James. You were not even a little 
nervous?” 

“ What would have made me nervous when I knew my 
business ?” 

“ Should you have listened calmly to my mistakes, and availed 
yourself of them ?” inquired she, smiling. 

“ You hardly make any mistakes; besides, I don’t think you 
and I could be rivals under any circumstances. I could not bear 
to see my Lucy jostled in the rude pathways of life. Id rather 

lant a hedge round her, to shield her from every ill.” 

“ Ah, James, your love is stronger than your power! There is 
one lesson here that I cannot learn.” And she laid her hand upon 
the brown volume. 

“ Which is that, Lucy ?” 

“Our author says that resignation to the will of God is the 
whole of piety, and I am not resigned to God’s will.” 
ee But you are trying to be so, Lucy—resignation must come at 

t.” 

She wandered off into a reverie, with her eyes fastened on the 
ground. At length she said: 

“T feel as if I shall need to exercise a great deal of resignation 
in my life.” 

“ My darling, don’t say so! Youpainme. Your life shall not 
be dark, Lucy—you have me still, you know,” in a half reproach- 
ful tone. 

“Yes, dear James, I have you, and I do not undervalue your 
affection; but it is my fixed impression, notwithstanding, that I 
shall have very great need of resignation.” 

She was evidently disinclined for further conversation; her 
breast began to heave, and she kept her eyes, now filling fast with 
tears, carefully turned away from her companion. 

He tried to lead the conversation back to its former channel. 

“JT wish I had had you beside me in the examination hall, 
though I don’t think the examiner would have given you a chance 
of answering—the sight of so pretty a student would have be- 
wildered the old fogy’s brain.” 

“T am not pretty, James. What beauty have I to boast of? 
Geraldine, indeed Fe 

She could get no further; all the agitation of the last few days, 
added to the severe strain upon her composure kept up for her 
mother’s sake during the preceding four months, came upon her 
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now, and she did what she had never done in all her previous 
history—burst into a passion of noisy, hysterical weeping, wring- 
ing her hands vehemently, and calling upon Geraldine with 
frantic cries. James was horror-stricken. Was this his staid, 
patient Lucy, who had never cried, except quietly, even in her 
childish days? 

“ Hush, my darling—hush, for the love of God!” implored he; 
but he might as well have been a tree or a stone for all the heed 
she gave him. 

Her slender figure was swaying backwards and forwards, shaken 
almost to pieces by her sobs and choking cries—her hands wrung 
and clasped convulsively. James, much alarmed, began by coax- 
ing and soothing her, but at length he tried the effect of down- 
right scolding, telling her he was ashamed of her; she must be 
quiet, &c. &c., but all to no purpose; she paid little attention 
either to coaxing or scolding. 

At length he bethought himself of the garden well close at 
hand; he would fill his hat with water, and dash it over her. No 
sooner thought of than accomplished. The shock calmed her, as 
he expected, instantaneously; she gave one or two gasps and sat 
still. He reseated himself by her side, and, taking out his hand- 
kerchief, began to wipe the water from her face and hair; then he 
took her straw hat from the branch were it had hung during their 
reading and tied it on her, praying her to forgive him all the time. 

“Tm a regular brute, Lucy. I first work you to death, and 
next moment I must needs begin to rate and scold you at the top 
of my voice. I’m a ruffian, but you frightened me dreadfully. 
Can you possibly forgive me?” 

“T suppose so, James; you and I never quarrelled—yes, we did 
once when we were children,” replied she, speaking very fast, and 
looking on the point of laughing; “ you robbed a linnet’s nest that 
I was watching, and we fought; you kicked me, and I bit your 
arm through your linen overall—your poor little arm! It was in 
the shrubbery, and Mr. Oliver and Mary saw us on their way to 
the house; they met at the school, and were coming to papa on 
parish business, Mr, Oliver told the story of our fight at home, 
and insisted that we should both be punished. (He was always 
interfering with us, we thought.) By the way, I do believe you 
threatened me with him a few minutes ago!” 

“T don’t know what absurd thing I may or may not have said, 
Lucy ; you put me beside myself,” muttered James. 

“Do you not remember that fight? I was so sorry next morn- 
ing when I saw the cruel marks of my teeth on your poor little 
arm,” 


“ My poor little arm!” cried James, clasping her with the said 
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arm, now become a very muscular member ; “it is not little now, 
and it only exists to serve you.” 

“T cried to see the mark,” continued Lucy, “and Geral- 
dine——” But she could not get beyond Geraldine’s name; she 
displayed her emotion this time by breaking forth into peals of 
laughter that made James speedily resume his chiding. “You 
= to beg my pardon too soon,” said she, speaking with diffi- 
culty in the midst of her langhter—“ quite too soon! Please say 
some more pretty things to me, James; it is so droll to hear you.” 
And then another burst. But it was the end of the storm. 

James, soothing her into calmness, persuaded her to return to 
the house and lie down upon the book-room sofa, where he proved 
himself possessed of a genius for nursing, by covering her with 
shawls and fetching her some wine. 

“Drink this,” said he, in the tone of an autocrat, standing over 
her with a tumbler in his hand. “TI rifled aunt’s basket for the 
key, and I broke one of the Venice glasses. Won't I get a hear- 
ing if your father finds out who did it!” 

“ Not all that, dear James; you surely have more than a wine- 
glassful there.” 

- “Drink it,” repeated he, peremptorily. “I like to domineer 
over you, Lucy—ait is such a new sensation for me.” 

“ Now, James, don’t talk to me—above all don’t apologise, for 
if you do I shall laugh, and I do not want to laugh or cry any 
more to-day. I am heartily ashamed of having been so foolish.” 

“You must lie quiet and try to go to sleep,” admonished 
James. 

“Well, so I will. Take your book, and sit where I can see 
you, but you must neither look at me, nor speak to me.” 

There was silence for about five minutes; Lucy broke it by 
starting up and exclaiming, “ How selfish of me to leave poor 
mamma s0 long! I have been away from her all the morning, and 
she has nobody to care for her, or be amusing but me.” 

“‘T too can be amusing when I try. I shall go to her.” 

“Thank you, James; but don’t frighten her about me.” 

“No. I shall merely say you are tired, and I have persuaded 
you to rest. Do you think you are likely to sleep?” 

“Yes, for I am really very tired; my eyes are closing already. 
Be as amusing as you were in the arbour, and mamma won't miss 
me. 

But she could not keep her eyes open to see whether James 
smiled at her retort, and she was asleep before he closed the book- 
room door behind him. Once in the passage he shook his fist a8 
at some invisible foe, exclaiming: 

“Bon voyage, Captain Sinclair! God grant you may never 
cross my Lucy’s path again.” 
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WHAT LUCY MET ON THE STAIRS. 


“Do not be long, darling; come back and stay with me—I feel 
so low to-day.” 

“Yes, dear mother: Hannah will not need many orders, and 
James has presented us with a novel which he says is charming.” 

Lucy had recovered her mental equilibrium, and a portion of 
her former cheerfulness, as well as a tinge of her pale rose colour, 
since that memorable day in the arbour, of which she never thought 
without a blush, so alien to her nature was any. violent display of 
feeling. Her fixed idea, that she had sacrificed Geraldine to 
James, by going on with her letter to him, instead of joining her 
sister that fatal night, was still there, hidden away in a corner of 
her mind ;. but since James had told her he thought it wrong of 
her to dwell upon it, she had striven to turn away her thoughts 
from the spot where that dread idea lay lurking; and this she 
accomplished by keeping herself continually occupied with house- 
keeping, or reading to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, or visiting the sick, or 
studying with James. 

She had been in the bedroom at the end of the long corridor to 
wash her hands after weighing tea and sugar, dispensing candles 
and matches, &c.; and leaving the door ajar, was going down 
stairs again carrying with her the new novel for her mother, when 
she heard a firm, even tread upon the flagged entrance hall below, 
and some one came straight towards the bottom of the staircase, 
and began to ascend. 

It was a winding staircase, therefore whoever was coming 
towards her must mount two flights before she saw him. An 
undefinable feeling made her stand still upon the middle step of 
the upper flight, and wait to see who was coming to meet her. 

She knew it could not be James, for he had ridden over to the 
Castle, besides his step was like his disposition—very quick and 
elastic. This step reminded her of Cecil’s, but it was slower than 
his used to be, and she knew that he must be far away, tossing on 
the broad bosom of the Atlantic. She had time to wonder who 
might be the owner of that slow tread, before some one appeared 
mounting steadily towards her up the topmost flight; and to her 
intense surprise she saw Cecil. 

“Why, Cecil, is it you? How did you get here?” exclaimed 
she, in the height of her amazement, but he did not seem to hear 
or see her, and passed her without the slightest notice. 

She turned to look after him, and saw him go along the corridor, 
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and into her room—the room of which she was now, alas! the sole 
tenant. 

Her first impulse was to follow him, her next not to greet him 
yet, but suffer him to pay his visit to Geraldine’s chamber undis- 
turbed ; so she proceeded to the book-room where Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
awaited her. 

«“ Mamma,” said she, “ when did Cecil come?” 

“ Cecil come, my dear! I never heard of his coming,” replied 
her mother, opening her eyes very wide. 

“T met him this instant upon the stairs, and he is gone into our 
room—y room,” corrected she. 

“ Very extraordinary, indeed! Did you speak to him?” 

“Yes, mother, I asked how he got here, but he took no notice 
of my question. He was looking very pale and sad, and somehow 
I hardly liked to follow him just then.” 

“ He did not answer you? I hope he is not going astray in his 
mind like his poor brother !” 

“1 must speak to him! I must welcome him like a sister, for 
our darling Geraldine’s sake. I must go and look for him at 
once,” cried Lucy, starting up again. 

“Do, dear, and make him stay, Lucy; tell him your father 
wants to see him above everything. He shall be treated like our 
own son,” concluded Mrs, Fitzpatrick, beginning to cry. ’ 

Lucy ran up-stairs to her room, the door of which was still ajar 
as she had left it, and looked round, no Cecil was to be seen. The 
window was usually kept open during these bright spring days; it 
was _ now, so she walked over to it and leaned out, where her 
sister had often leaned before her, gazing into the ivy pillar. She 
saw no trace of any human being, and heard no sound but 
M‘Pherson’s whistling in the yard. 

“* Cecil did not stay here long,” thought she, “ perhaps he went 
to the yard—I shall ask M‘Pherson.” 

M‘Pherson was at work washing the car, whistling “ Annie 
Laurie” very melodiously, as he mopped and slopped away. 

“When did Captain Sinclair arrive, Tom?” asked Lucy, going 
up to him. 

“Captain Sinclair, Miss Lucy?” and the man let the mop full 
from his hands. “I thought the captain was gone to America? 
Did you see him, miss?” 

Here Lucy’s caution and habitual prudence stepped in to her 
aid, and she replied quickly: 

“T heard some one say that Captain Sinclair was come, Tom, 
that was all. It must have been some curious mistake.” 

And she went back to her mother, leaving M‘Pherson staring 
after her with his mouth open. 


As soon as she was out of sight, he left his work, and proceeded 
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jnto the kitchen to inquire of Hannah and the other servants who 
could have told Miss Lucy that Captain Sinclair was come. 

“ Save us!” ejaculated Hannah. “The Lord save us all! It 
it had ha’ been Mr. Sinclair now, Tom, I wouldna ha’ stranged at it 
ava, for there’s them that says he’s very onrestful in thon room 
overhead. Whisht! Not a word out of your mouth,” as an in- 
quisitive kitchen-maid pressed close to hear what they were 
saying. 

Xe Tien he agrees to remain with us, Lucy?’ asked Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, looking up eagerly, when her daughter returned to the 
book-room. 

Lucy was very pale, and an extremely puzzled expression 
mingled with her usual gravity; she sat down close to her mother, 
and took her hand in hers. 

“ He is not there at all, mamma. I went to the yard and asked 
M‘Pherson if’ he had heard of any arrival this morning, but he 
said not.” 

“But you met Cecil on the stairs, you said, my dear? Did you 

o to look in poor Geraldine’s room ?” 

“Yes, but he was not there. It is the strangest thing! I cer- 
tainly saw him, mamma: I’m as sure of it as I am that I now 
speak to you.” 

Both ladies were silent, lost in painful, bewildered meditation. 
Lucy was the first to break the silence. 

“T did not tell M‘Pherson that I had seen Cecil; I just stopped 
myself in time, for it'would never do to let the servants get hold 
of such a story... They would not be induced to remain with us a 
day longer if they knew. You and I had better not tell any one 
but James, mother dear. I wish I had not frightened you, but I 
took no time to think, and I was so certain that Cecil must have 
arrived, that I never recollected he was in the Village Belle, 
on his way to America, until I saw the scared expression of 
M‘Pherson’s face. What can I have seen, mother?” 

“Ts this the 26th or 27th day of the month, Lucy?” 

“The 27th of April, mamma. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because something may come of it yet, Lucy,” replied Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, taking a memorandum-book from her key basket and 
carefully entering the date. 

She was so absorbed for the rest of the morning that she forgot 
to complain of any of her hundred ailments, and to the conversa- 
tion on indifferent subjects that Lucy tried to make in her com- 
punction for having startled her with her adventure, she hardly 
replied at all. How poor Lucy attempted to lead her mind away 
from the occurrence by novel-reading, chattering, or tender atten- 
tions, may better be imagined than described. 

Meanwhile her own mind was in a state of turmoil, and she 
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longed for James's return from Ballyshandra Castle, that she might 
unbosom herself to him. He was surprised to hear her call from 
the garden gate as he rode down the avenue : 

“ Dismount quickly and come to me, James. I want you very 
badly.” 

They were soon pacing up and down the broad walk, Lucy 
hanging upon his arm—the arm he had bidden her consider her 
own for all defence and support, and which she, in very truth, did 
regard as her peculiar property. J.eaning, then, upon that dear, 
strong arm, she ora the strange adventure of the morning, 
as every now and then to steal an anxious glance at his 


“ You won’t laugh at me, James?” pleaded she, when the tale 
was told. 

“Laugh at you, Lucy? NotI! Did I ever mock at pain or 
grief of yours?” 

“ This is a real distress, James. You know I can hardly have 
seen Cecil in the flesh, since we believe him to be steaming 
towards America in the Village Belle?” 

‘‘ That is quite true, dear.” 

“ What, then, did I see?” 

“Probably nothing whatever, Lucy. You were labouring 
under some hideetion. Your nerves have certainly been over- 
strained of late.” 

“But I was perfectly calm at the time. Why, James, I was 
not even frightened until. after I had searchéd and found no trace 
of Cecil. Do you believe in ghosts?” concluded she, abruptly, 
lowering her voice a little. 

“No, Lucy,” replied he, laughing. “ Do you ” 

“ Yesterday I should have answered ‘no most decidedly and 
scornfully, just as you have done, but to-day I know not what to 
answer, for I am absolutely sure I met Cecil on the stairs. You 
know how I have always scouted at the very possibility of super- 
natural appearances ?” 

“ Yes, I know you have.” 

“ And I am in general very calm and unexcitable.” 

“Yes, again, Lucy.” 

“ What did I meet this morning?” And she clasped both hands 
over his arm and stood still, as was her habit when very thoroughly 
in earnest. He remained buried in thought, and she continued: “I 
wish I could solve the question. I have prayed for Cecil morning 
and evening ever since Geraldine died. It was all I could do for 
her—the only way I could serve her! I have prayed that God 
would make Cecil His servant; but if he is dead, you know I 
cannot pray for him any more.” 
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“Tf that is your chief sorrow, my dear, faithful Lucy, do not 

jeve. You may pray for him still. I do not believe that you 
coe seen a ghost. I think the appearance existed merely in your 
brain.” 

And James branched off into a very learned dissertation upon 
optical illusions, phantasmagoria of various kinds; the state of the 
body acting upon the mind, &c. &c.; and she listened and tried 
to feel comforted, but his erudition for once failed to make much 
impression upon her. There was, however, as usual, something 
invigorating in the mere contact with his wholesome ‘energy of 
thought, as well as a pleasant sense of support in his bodily pre- 
sence, so instinct with life and courage. Sea 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick offered Lucy the tiny room inside her own, 
which her father sometimes used as a dressing-room, but she pre- 
ferred to remain in the room Geraldine had shared with her so 
long, assuring her mother she was not at all nervous. 

“But [ am very sorry I told you that foolish tale) mamma. I 
think it faust have been fancy about Cecil, and James thinks so 
too. He says I am not quite well, perhaps, and that people are 
apt to imagine they see things which have no existence if their 
health is delicate. I suppose I am delicate, mamma, and fanciful.” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick smiled at her daughter’s efforts to deceive her; 
she was rather disposed to believe in the supernatural, and she 
thought Lucy as well as usual, and by no means the sort of girl to 
take fancies. 

“You are foolish not to sleep in the dressing-room, my dear,” 
said she, as she kissed her daughter and said good-night. 

“There is nothing to fear, mother,” repeated Lucy. ‘ Oh,” 
thought she, “if such things are indeed permitted, may I see my 
darling Geraldine’s sweet, kind face once more on earth !” 

She was weary, and she fell asleep soon, but in the dead of night 
she suddenly awoke from a sound, dreamless sleep, and started up 
in bed in a fearful panic, possessed by the impression that some 
one was bending over her. In a deadly fright, bathed in cold 
perspiration, and trembling like one in an ague fit, she lay down 
again, listening most intently for the slightest sound, but no 
human breath or gentlest footfall reached her car. It was a long 
time before the horrible sensation of fear—the more horrible 

because it was undefined—wore off, and.suffered her to sleep again 
—not until the dawn was coming in at the window, and she had 
many times repeated a verse of the evening hymn: 


“Tf in the night I sleepless lie, 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply. 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest.” 


April—voL. II. NO. XVI. 
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“Have you got any word fra’ Captain Sinclair, Miss Lucy? 
You'll excuse ‘me for troubling you, but I’m that uneasy, | 
canna rest.” 

Mrs. M‘Frederic, Joe’s mother, had donned her Sunday 

rments and set out to visit Lucy. She was seated on a chair in 
the hall at Finn Hill, and Lucy, very grave, but sympathising as 
ever, was standing beside her, listening to the history of her fears 
on Joe’s account, and the “great long she was thinking” after 
him, and her hopes that Lucy might have some tidings of the 
vessel, 

“No, Mrs. M‘Frederic. Captain Sinclair promised to write, but 
he has not done so yet; 1 shall let you know as soon as we get his 
letter.” 

“ Robert was for stopping me fra’ coming to you, miss. He 
says you've your ain sore trouble, an’ I shouldna be bothering 
you wi’ mine; and throth I was lazy to vex you, but I knowed 
you'd excuse me, so I just put my things on, an’ started off here, 
for I lost my judgment altogether when I heared tell that Mary 
Henderson had a letter fra’ Margaret Jane this morning.” 

“Why, when did Margaret Jane sail?” 

“Two days after our Joseph, Miss Lucy.” 


“Ts that all, Mrs. M‘Frederic? I don’t think you need be 


anxious yet. Some steamers are slower than others, and the 
swiftest might possibly be detained a few days. I should keep up 
my heart for a good many days yet, if I were you.” 

“ Well, miss, thank you kindly; you have given me great 
heartening, any way. Poor Joe went away finean’ cheery. Dear, 
but he thought a quare deal o’ the book you gave him wi’ Miss 
Geraldine’s name wrote in it! He said he’d never lose sight of it 
while he was living. He liked you well too, miss, but you mind 
how kind Miss Geraldine was attending him the time he got his 
hand hurted in the flax mill.” 

“ He was quite right to like her best, Mrs. M‘Frederic—every- 
body loved and admired dear Geraldine.” 

“ There now, I ha’ vexed you!” cried the good woman. “ Was 
there ever a woman wi’ as little wit as me! minding you of your 
trouble. I wish you could get your mind a wee lifted, dear.” 

Lucy forced back’ the tears that would rise whenever her sister's 
name was mentioned, and, speaking in a hopeful strain, sent her 
visitor away comforted. 

“Do I know anything about Captain Sinclair or not?” was 
Lucy’s mental question, many times repeated that day and the 
next—strictly a mental question, for she had kept silence as to her 
meeting on the stairs ever since the 27th of April, and James had 
also carefully avoided the subject, in hopes that she might forget 
it. To describe the anxiety reigning at the Castle, as day alter 
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day passed without bringing a letter from John, would be very 
difficult. The day after Mrs. M‘Frederic’s visit, Mrs. O’Hara and 
three of her daughters drove over to Finn Hill, to pour out their 
fears into Liucy’s ear. 

“What can have happened? Mr. O’Hara went up to Derry 
yesterday to inquire at the Anchor Line Office for news of the 
steamer, but she has not reached New York, and no vessel has 
passed her. The Cambria, which left Derry on the 21st of April, 
two days later than the Village Belle, arrived all safe on the 4th of 
Ma “hy 

a So I have heard, Mrs. O’Hara; there was a letter from Mar- 
garet Jane Henderson yesterday morning; ‘she went in the 
Cambria.” : 

“Mr. O'Hara, poor man, came home last night in wretched 
spirits,” proceeded his wife. “We all try to comfort him by 
telling. him that a vessel of that description is not likely to be 
wrecked in a storm, but, to tell the truth, we need comfort our- 
selves—J ohn is such a darling with us all—his poor Aunt Georgie 
isevery bit as low as the master himself. Idreamt (but you'll call 
me very foolish, Lucy)—1 dreamt one night lately that I saw the 
ship being crushed between two icebergs, and the passengers, some 
of them springing upon the ice, and others getting into the boats.” 

“Springing upon the iceberg, Mrs. O'Hara! That would be 
destruction. I hope you saw John and Cecil getting into a 


boat.” 


“T did not see them at all, my dear. I saw the icebergs come 
sailing on like a fleet of silver castles, and closing in the steamer; 
and I saw dark figures swarming over them just as the ship went 
down, while two or three boats were heaving up and down in the 
swell at some distance, but I could not distinguish John.” 

“ Of course John would go in a boat if there was room for him. 
Catch him doing a foolish thing! He is far too wide awake and 
sensible for that!” cried Jane and Carrie in a breath. 

“John is very brave and cool; he would be ready to do what 
was best under any emergency,” admitted Lucy; “and he and 
Cecil, and Joe M‘Frederic, would be sure to stand by one another; 
but after all we need not anticipate danger—a hundred things 
may have delayed the Village Belle, and you know, Mrs. O’Hara, 
there is not much in dreams,” concluded she, speaking in her old 
established character for matter-of-fact common sense. 

a> knew you would tell me so, my dear; you are a sensible 
girl.” 

“That’s just what John says of you,” put in Ellen; “he says 
you are a steady girl, with no humbug about you, and he wishes 
We girls would take pattern by you.” 

Ss 2 
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“The Village Belle was always a sure goer,” resumed the 
anxious mother; “the usual length of her passage was fifteen 
days. Why this is the 28th of May, ten days ago we might have 
heard of the steamer’s arrival at New York.” 

This was so true that Lucy could not think of any consolation 
to offer. 

Days went by, and still no news of the missing ship, and there 
was sorrow throughout the length and breadth of the parish, so 
much respected were the O’Haras. Joe M‘Frederic was mourned 
also, if not as widely, at least as sincerely as John. 

Every newspaper brought speculations about the vessel’s fate, 
but no trace of her was found, though homeward-bound ships told 
of several deserted hulls tossing hither and thither upon the ocean, 
A list of the passengers was published. Most of the names were 
but little known in earthly annals—children of toil, boys and girls 
of the labouring class, and sons of respectable Ulster farmers, brave 
and honest like Joe M‘Frederic. Some tears fell upon the names 
of Captain Sinclair and John O’Hara both at Finn Hill and the 
Castle. 

The poor O’Haras thought they should be somewhat comforted 
if they did but know how John had died—if the ship had indeed 
been crushed among icebergs, or if the boilers had burst; but the 
days went by, bringing no relief from their horrible suspense, and 
still the people, as they greeted one another at fairs and markets, 
or along the public roads, whispered, ere they spoke of their hay- 
making or potato crop, “ Nae word of thon ship?” 

“Nae word ava,” was always the reply. Certainty, however, 
came at last. Lucy, entering the book-room one warm summer's 
day, found her mother and James in close conversation—so 
engrossed that they did not hear her step until she was beside 
them. Something in their manner made her exclaim: 

“ You have heard some news about the Village Belle !” 

“Yes, there have been tidings of her at last. My uncle has got 
the paper just now; but stop a moment, Lucy, and I shall tell 
you all that is in it.” 

“Very well, James; but you must make haste. Was she 
wrecked ?” 

“Don’t look that way, darling,” implored her mother. “Sit 
down, and James will tell you all.”, 

“The Hamburg and American steam-ship Westphalia arrived at 
Plymouth, from New York, yesterday, with a sick sailor on board, 
who had been handed over to her captain by the crew of the 
barque Fredolin from Halifax. The man is in the last stage of 
decline, but he was able to give an account of the hardships which 
have reduced him to his present condition. He, with ten cou 
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panions, had been in an open boat for nineteen days, suffering the 
extremity of starvation, but enduring on in hopes of falling in with 
some ship.” 

“ But who was he, James, and how did he come there?” 

“He belonged to the Village Belle, which was burnt, and all on 
board perished except this man and his ten companions. All were 
lost, passengers and crew.” 

“Oh, my God! Were they—was he burnt to death?’ she 
asked, shuddering. 

“No, Lucy, he was drowned. As soon as it was discovered that 
the vessel had taken fire, every effort was made to save her, but in 
vain, and when it was considered dangerous ‘to'remain in her any 
longer, the boats were lowered, and the passengers and crew got 
into them. This sailor says they were overcrowded, and he saw 
them go down—all—none escaped.” 

“How did he - 

“There were only eleven men in his boat; but he says the 
often wished it had been their lot to sink with the rest, so fed 
ful were their sufferings from hunger and thirst, for the cask of 
water and store of biscuit which they took on board the boat was 
soon expended. One after another had to leave the oar, and 
before the nineteen days were out, Tom Mahon (that’s his name) 
and two others were left alone, but they were now too weak to 
attempt to row, and the boat was adrift on the ocean when the 
Fridolin came across her. The Fridolin is a very slow sailer. It 
was a long-time before the Westphalia appeared in sight. Mahon 
was then getting better, and’ very anxious to reach England, 
thinking it his only chance of life, so he was glad to be taken into 
the steamer; but he is too far gone to recover. He is in an 
hospital at Plymouth.” 

“ And the other two?” 

“Dead. They died the day after they were rescued by the 
Fridolin.” 

“ But you have not told me the date, James. When was the 
Village Belle burnt? Was it long ago?” 

_ “Qh, it happened a considerable time ago,” replied he, evasively, 
giving a furtive glance of warning at Mrs. Fitzpatrick—a glance 
that was, however, quite lost upon her. 

“The date, James,” persisted Lucy. “Surely the paper must 
mention what day it happened?” 

She turned from him impatiently, receiving no answer, and 
looked at her mother, who replied, after a moment’s consideration : 

“Tt was the morning of the 27th of April.” 





(To be continued.) 
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THE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION CASE. 


Tae Bay of Delagoa, the joint possession of which by the 
Portuguese and the English has become the last subject of arbi- 
tration, was formerly called Formosa Bay, from (notwithstanding 
its reputed unhealthiness) the beauty of its ea and the 
security of the anchorage. It is a deep inlet of the Indian Ocean, 
formed by the current so constantly setting to the southward along 
the east coast of Africa. The abrading influence of this current 
has been arrested in the south part of the bay by the firmer and 
loftier formation of the country, assisted by the continual deposits 
to their mouths by the numerous rivers, including the Limpopo, 
the Umkomagazi, or King George’s River; the Matollo, or 
Lorenzo Marques River; the Dundas, or English River; the 
Tembe, or Ka Tembe River; and the Umzuti, or Maputa, all of 
which flow into this fine bay. According to some, the so-called 
English River comprises the whose estuary of the Matolla, the 
Dundas, and the Tembe rivers. The current having been de- 
flected thus from the mainiand, in its easterly set, while returning 
to the ocean, has formed for itself a channel, by separating a lofty 
headland from the main, and forming of it the island now called 
Inyak. 

he bay thus forms an arc, on the chord of which may be found 
large shoals, and even islands, formed by the action of this great 
stream, and the deposits of the great river Limpopo, which dis- 
charges itself into the upper or northern portion of the bay. This 
is quite a recent discovery effected by Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, 
who has traced the Limpopo from the junction of the Lipalule to 
the sea, proving it to be the river laid down in Captain Owen’s 
chart as the Inhampura. Still more recently Captain Elton, con- 
structing a boat at the Tati settlement, and carrying it overland 
some two hundred and fifty miles, launched it on the Limpopo at 
the junction of the Shasha stream, whence he descended about 
four hundred miles to the junction of the Lipalule, discovering on 
his way very remarkable falls, determining the navigability of the 
river in its lower portion, even in the driest season of the year, 
and connecting his exploration with the work of Mr. St. Vincent 
Erskine. The Limpopo is, unfortunately, like all the rivers on 
the east coast of Africa, however large they may be in the interior, 
almost lost at its embouchure. It is indeed said to be so blocked 
by sandbanks across the entrance as to be only open to boats. 
The anchorage of the bay lies. mainly in the mouth of the 
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English River, which there runs due east and west, and it may, 
therefore, be imagined how secure is this anchorage, land-locked 
from all winds, and protected from the sea by a number of islands 
and shoals placed as natural breakwaters. Nature could not well 
have formed a bay more admirably adapted for the purpose 
of holding communication with the interior of the adjoining 
- country. 

Inyak Island is two hundred and forty feet in height, and shows 
no indication of a sickly climate, but, on the contrary, has been 
always used by the a dwelling in the low country of Tembe 
asasanitarium. The Portuguese claims to territory on the east 
coast of Africa begin at Lorenzo Marques, on the north side of 
the river known by the same name by the Portuguese, but always 
designated as English River by Mr. Lyons M‘Leod in his “ Travels 
in Eastern Africa;” and that gentleman, who visited the bay in 
July, 1857, in Her Majesty’s ship Hermes, describes it as “ the 
most southern point on the coast where the Portuguese flag is 
permitted to fly.” 

“ Formerly,” says the same writer, “the authorities of Lorenzo 
Marques claimed the whole of Delagoa Bay; but the southern 
aw of the bay, comprehending Tembe and its swag 

nyak Island, having been ceded to Captain W. F. Owen, R.N., 
by ‘ King’ Keppel, in 1822, we have been in possession of a tract 
of country which affords us access to the Zulu country by way of 
the British river Maputa, while the English River gives us access 
into the interior, even, it is believed (for this country is very little 
known), to the Transvaal Republic.” 

There is an opening here for discussion as to the rights of the 
so-called “ King” Keppel, or Mayetta, to dispose of territory on 
the Bay of Delagoa. They appear to have been quite as well 
founded as those possessed by Lorenzo Marques when he first 
established himself at the unhealthy spot still bearing his name, 
to carry on the ivory and slave trade with the natives; but the 
Portuguese can claim priority of occupation, at all events, upon 
the mainland north of English River; the territory of Tembe 
south of that river, having been nearly up to the period of its 
occupancy by the English in the possession of the Dutch. Still, 
this is a stronger claim, were it not for the Portuguese occupancy 
of the east coast having been defined from the earliest times by 
the said river, than that of the very secondary occupation by 
which the Americans claimed to convert what were New Albion 
and New Hanover into Oregon and Washington States. 

The Boers of the Orange Free State and of the Transvaal or 
South African Republics have no port, and consequently no out- 
let for their commerce. Their products have, therefore, to find 
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their way to the sea by the harbours of Cape Colony, or by those 
of Na This alone would show the value and importance of 
Delagoa Bay, laying aside, as Admiral Hall pommen out ata 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society (Proceedings, &c., 
vol. xvi. p. 100), that the great want of English vessels going 
round the Cape, is a good harbour, there being none such between 
Simon’s Bay and Delagoa Bay, and the gallant admiral therefore 
recommended that England should extend her South African 
possessions to that bay. 

It is true that Sir Henry Rawlinson remarked upon this, that 
such a proceeding would hardly be consistent with a due regard to 
our old and intimate allies, the Portuguese; but the latter had in 
reality lost all interest in the bay, since active measures have been 
taken to put down slave-dealing, and until that interest was 
revived by the recent discovery of gold and diamond-bearing 
districts in the interior. 

Mr. George Frere remarked, at the same meeting, that the English 
claimed the east coast of Africa up to latitude twenty-six degrees. 
He recollected one of our admirals stationing a party of men on 
Inyak Island, in assertion of our claim. “The place had the repu- 
tation of being a wretched hole, which might account for some 
apparent indifference about it, but its importance had not been 
lost sight of in the proper quarter.” 

Inland, 6n the north bank of the estuary called English River, 
is a lofty cliff named Point Rubin, which would be almost as 
healthy a locality as Inyak Island, save that it would not have the 
advantage of the pure and bracing breezes from the Indian Ocean. 
The remainder of the bay is described as being more or less a 
dead flat, extending into the interior for many miles, and infested 
by the tsetse-fly, hence the simplest idea of self-preservation—the 
first law of nature—would at once suggest, in such a climate, that 
there are only the two above-named places adapted for the 
establishment of a factory. 7 

Lorenzo Marques has an evil repute for unhealthiness, and the 
reason for this, Mr. Lyons M‘Leod assures us, is explained by the 
Portuguese having cael the most unwholesome spot on the 
whole of the lovely bay whereon to found a settlement. This 
88 derives its name from a Portuguese, who first established 

umself here in order to carry on the ivory trade with the natives, 

and it 1s situated on the north bank of English River, almost at 
the foot of a high red cliff which forms the south and eastern face 
of Point Rubin. <A high sand-bank between the town and the 
estuary cuts off the sea breeze, whilst a swamp or marsh in the 


rear exhales at sunset its pestiferous breath over the unfortunate 
settlement. 
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The town itself, if it can be dignified by such a name, consisted 
at that epoch of a miserable square of squalid-looking houses, sur- 
rounded by huts containing the natives whom the occupants of 
the ruinous-looking habitations had enslaved. This miserable 
place was (som by a structure, to which was applied the name 
of a fort, having a large flag-staff, displaying the flag of Portugal, 
and a few honeycombed guns, which cannot be fired. “The 
town,” Mr. Lyons M‘Leod adds, “is filthy in every sense; even 
the governor’s quarters being so surrounded with filth and dirt of 
all sorts, that none but Portuguese and natives, acclimatised by 
long usage to the pestilential atmosphere of the place, could 
approach it without being attacked with fits of vomiting. It is 
impossible for any one to see the town of Lorenzo Marques with- 
out being struck with the idea how it is possible for human beings 
to live there.” 

After the above description of Lorenzo Marques, the reader will 
not be surprised at the unhealthiness of the place, and will seek 
for its cause, not so much in the climate of this portion of Africa, 
as in the locality chosen for this Portuguese settlement, and the 
slave-dealing, debased, and filthy habits of its occupants. Not 
only have the Portuguese never had any fixed settlements south of 
English River, but it may be fairly advanced as a proof (notwith- 
standing any statements to the contrary), that they never held 
sovereignty beyond that river since when the Dutch made their 
appearance on the east coast of Africa they built a fort on its 
shores; opposite to Lorenzo Marques. Their object was to wrest 
the valuable commerce, then established, from the Portuguese, and 
to cut off the communication of the natives with the latter, hence 
was their settlement established in a place just as unhealthy as 
Lorenzo Marques. 

The first Dutch factory was destroyed by the natives, who were 
instigated to this by the Portuguese, at a time when the Dutch 
were disappointed of reinforcements, and demoralised and enfeebled 
by malaria. The second factory of the Dutch was built in Tembe, 
in the same place as the former one; and this was the one which 
they abandoned on the appearance of the English in these waters. 

The cause of the Dutch thus abandoning the settlement, was 
because they found that they could not compete with the superior 
and cheaper manufactures brought by the Banyans (against whose 
proceedings upon this long neglected coast, Livingstone has lately 
reised an indignant protest) from Bombay to Lorenzo Marques, 
and where they had established a trade with which they (the 
Dutch) could not interfere. That trade has been carried on ever 
since, but it has dwindled into insignificance in consequence of 
the difficulties thrown in the way by the Portuguese officials 
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engaged in the slave trade. They (the Portuguese) obtained 
sufficient American goods for the ivory trade; whilst, by excluding 
the English, they were enabled to carry on the slave trade in 
complicity with the neighbouring chiefs who might be paramount 
at the time, and who hence had more:prisoners to supply the 
odious traffic by which alone the Portuguese officials hoped to 
realise the means of retiring to their own country. Hence it is 
also that the Banyans have, to secure their position as traders with 
the Portuguese, been induced, although British subjects, to con- 
nive at, to countenance, and, in many instances, to aid and abet 
the Portuguese and the Arabs in their malpractices. 

That the Portuguese no longer in reality attached any im- 
portance to Delagoa Bay, since slave dhow hunting came into » 
vogue, and the transport of their living merchandise was almost 
put an end to, can be shown by their having entered into nego- 
tiations some few years back with the Boers for the sale of the 
bay. Mr. Lyons M‘Leod takes credit, indeed, to himself 
(“ Travels,” vol. i. p. 160) for having checked arrangements 
which had in his time proceeded very far, by bringing the matter 
under the notice of Her Majesty’s government, recalling the 
cession of Tembe and Inyak Island to the English, and pointing 
out the advantage of establishing a factory for the purposes of 
trade on the last-named island, which, from the salubrity of its 
climate and central position, would soon become an emporium for 
trade, and thus “upholding the rights of his country and frus- 
trating the Portuguese intentions of selling, and those of the Boers 
of buying British territory.” It is not quite clear, however, how 
the Portuguese could sell what was not their own, or how the 
Boers could purchase British territory without the connivance of 
the British government. It would appear from the then Portu- 
— governor of Lorenzo Marques—one Muchado by name— 
orbidding a Mr. G. W. Duncan trafficking with the Zulus living 
on the British side of the bay, in that valuable dye—the orchella 
lichen—that, at all events, at that time the Portuguese laid claim 
to what was designated as British territory, but the interference 
seems rather to have been at Lorenzo Marques itself, than at 
Tembe. It serves, at all events, to show how our valuable rights 
in Tembe have, from neglect, been trifled with by the Portuguese. 

The country surrounding the magnificent Bay of Delagoa is 
said, notwithstanding the presence of the tsetse-fly on the coast, 
to abound in cattle, as it does everywhere in game. In the waters 
of the bay the sperm whale is to be found, and the American 
whalers generally call, not only for the purpose of fishing the 
whale, but also of obtaining some of the far-famed ivory, which 
finds an outlet hither from the interior. The rivers abound with 
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hippopotami, and their banks with zebras, antelope, and many 
kinds of game. The soil grows rice, Indian corn or maize, millet, 
simsin seed, yams, and cassava, and nearly all European vegetables 
will grow well and abundantly, if sown in a shady place, under 
lofty trees, and well watered. 

But it is with the interior—the vast gold and diamond producing, 
elevated, temperate, healthy country, now clad with forests 
redolent with game, and so available for colonisation, which recent 
researches have made known to us, and which extend from the 
furthermost and disputed frontiers of the Transvaal, Republic to 
the Zambesi—that the greatest interest now attaches itself. The 
Portuguese, occupying as they do a few wretched settlements, 
dotted here and there along the coast to profit by the wars of the 
savage natives, have, at all events, no claim whatsoever upon this 
vast and promising land. Even as far as the uplands that rise out 
of Delagoa Bay itself are concerned, Mr. Lyons M‘Leod remarked, 
now some years back, that since the British cutter Herald had 
shown the capabilities of the Manakusi or Manhissa River for 
navigation and commercial intercourse with the interior, “ it is 
not the miserable hybrids at the Portuguese factory of Lorenzo 
Marques who will prevent British traders establishing themselves 
on some healthy elevation in Delagoa Bay.” What is it now 
then, since we know that the great Limpopo River pours its waters 
into the same bay, and is navigable for a considerable distance, 
and that it and other rivers present an easy mode of access, not 
only to the Transvaal Republic, but to the elephant grounds of 
Zulu Land—the region of the Bamangwato, the Makalaka, the 
Umseligase, and the Matabele—and to the great gold districts 
best known under the general name of Manica? ‘These gold 
districts are, there is every reason to believe, the furthermost ex- 
tension of the Ophir of old—the gold diggings and trade of the 
Hebrew-Phoenician expeditions having been more limited to the 
coast region now known as Sofala, north of Delagoa Bay. 

The character and configuration of the line of country, or 
especially of the great line of watershed lying between the 
Limpopo and Zambesi rivers, is, as described by Dr. Mann, very 
exceptional, The Limpopo is here pushed up into a vast loop by 
the Drakenberg Mountains, and a broad gap then occurs, before 
these mountains are continued through beyond the Zambesi to the 
mountains of Lake Nyassa, and beyond to the northwards. 
Throughout this range the water-parting is within one hundred 
and fifty miles of the Indian Ocean; but from the twenty-second 
parallel of south latitude, for some three hundred and sixty 
oy Ap miles of breadth, the water-parting lies within three 

undred miles of the Atlantic, and the Zambesi flows almost 
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entirely across the African continent towards the east. The high 
land to the south of the Zambesi fingers out towards the sea over 
Marico and Sofala, giving rise to a series of secondary coast rivers; 
but in the other direction it extends on either hand to the precincts 
of the Kalahari Desert and the sources of the Congo. The gold 
region explored by Carl Mauch, and by Mr. Thomas Baines’s 
expedition, lies in the heart of this high land. 

The first native settlement visited by the last-named traveller, 
after crossing the Marico—a tributary to the Limpopo, and the 
northern boundary of the Transvaal Republic, was Shoshong in 
Matjen, and the residence of the chief of the same name, situate 
in “a luxuriant valley laden with waving corn.” At the river 
Tati, another tributary to the Limpopo, the gold miners have 
formed a settlement in the country of the Makalaka. It was on 
this river that Captain Elton constructed the boat by which he 
descended the Limpopo. When Carl Mauch first visited this 
region he made his way into it by crossing the Limpopo, near the 
north-eastern corner of the Transvaal, and by then traversing 
obliquely the wild district to the north of the great river. The 
route taken by Mr. Baines was that which is commonly taken by 
the elephant hunters, and is the more easy and natural one. 

At thé great watershed, which Mr. Baines reached at Manyama 
in Umseligase, but a point to which the power of the Matabele 
extended at that period, the nights, at an elevation of about five 
thousand feet, were generally below freezing temperature in July. 
Beautiful mountain streams, fringed with overhanging trees and 
edged with water-lilies, stretches of bare rocky granite and quartz 
encumbered ground, and valleys sloping on the one hand to the 
Zambesi, on the other to the Indian Ocean, were green with 
mimosas and bauhinias, variegated by large aloes and the cande- 
labra spurge. The most northerly region attained by Mr. Baines 
was a high quartzose district, such as have been made known to 
us by Carl Mauch, with old Mashuna workings for gold, and this 
was within fifty miles of the Luenja branch of the Zambesi, well 
known to the Portuguese as yielding the same precious metal. 
These Mashuna Kaffirs are described as being a friendly, industrious, 
peaceable, and very ingenious tribe, who make fine iron, grow 
cotton, and weave textile fabrics, and they wrought for gold some 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago, and until they 
were driven back towards the Zambesi by the Umseligase and 
Matabele Zulus. 

The southern gold-fields, which are known to extend between 
the rivers Shashi and Rama Koban, both tributaries to the 
Limpopo, have, according to Sir John Swinburne, been ceded to 
the London and Limpopo Company, and arrangements were made 
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by Mr. Baines to also procure a cession of the district marked by 
the Mashuna workings, more particularly between the Simbo and 
Serua rivers, to the company. With no suitable tools to break up 
the hard quartz reefs, the Mashunas can as yet only have scratched 
the surface of the rich lodes. The gold occurs where the stratified 
rocks come into relation with the central granitic axis, and not in 
the granite itself, and hence is it found among the affluents of the 
Limpopo on the one, and among the affluents of the Zambesi on 
the other side of the crest of the watershed. Small quantities of 
alluvial gold are found in some of the rivers, especially in .the 
river Ganyami or Changane, a tributary to the Zambesi. The 
Transvaal States are said to have claimed the territory up to the 
Ganyami and Gwalu or U-Gwello River, but Mr. Baines says, 
they have about as much chance of exerting any real influence 
over this wide open region as “the watch dog that scares a wolf 
from the traveller’s wagon.” Mr. Baines obtained from No-Bengule, 
the chief of this latter region, a concession to work the mines, and 
he also ascertained that the gold workings at Hartley’s Hill, so 
named after the most celebrated elephant hunter in the region, were 
within one hundred and seventy-four miles of a navigable river 
by the Sabia route. The Limpopo, with its tributaries, the Shashi, 
the Tuli, the Nuanetsi, and the’ Sabia, may, indeed, be said to open 
the whole country. 

Since the epoch of the concessions made to the London and 
Limpopo Company, the Portuguese governor of Quilimane, Signor 
Carlos C. B. Costa, has protested against any gold mining being 
carried on in the Matabele country without the permission of the 
Portuguese government. Mr. Baines had, however, it is said, been 
able, by reference to the governor’s own maps, to prove that the 
district in question, between the Gwalu and Ganyami rivers, and 
comprised within 19 deg. 11 min. 51 sec. and 17 deg. 44 min. 56 sec. 
of latitude, and 29 deg. 50 min. 10 sec. and 30 deg. 41 min. 20 sec. 
of longitude, could in no sense be held to fall within Portuguese 
territory or Portuguese jurisdiction. ‘The unfortunate company 13 
thus placed between the two horns ofa dilemma; the Transvaal Re- 
public claiming up to the Ganyami River, the Portuguese claiming 
the whole of the country of the Matabele, in which neither have 
ever had a settlement, whilst Mr. St. Vincent Erskine and Captain 
Elton might urge a much stronger claim than either to the regions 
watered by the Limpopo, the one as the discoverer of its outlet 
into the sea, the other as the first explorer of its upper course. 
The claims of the Americans to the territory watered by the 
lower Columbia, founded upon the navigation of its upper 
southerly tributaries by Captains Lewis and Clarke, had not halt 
as good a foundation, for the northern tributaries of the Columbia 
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entirely across the African continent towards the east. The high 
land to the south of the Zambesi fingers out towards the sea over 
Marico and Sofala, giving rise to a series of secondary coast rivers; 
but in the other direction it extends on either hand to the precincts 
of the Kalahari Desert and the sources of the Congo. The gold 
region explored by Carl Mauch, and by Mr. Thomas Baines’s 
expedition, lies in the heart of this high land. 

The first native settlement visited by the last-named traveller, 
after crossing the Marico—a tributary to the Limpopo, and the 
northern boundary of the Transvaal Republic, was Shoshong in 
Matjen, and the residence of the chief of the same name, situate 
in “a luxuriant valley laden with waving corn.” At the river 
Tati, another tributary to the Limpopo, the gold miners have 
formed a settlement in the country of the Makalaka. It was on 
this river that Captain Elton constructed the boat by which he 
descended the Limpopo. When Carl Mauch first visited this 
region he made his way into it by crossing the Limpopo, near the 
north-eastern corner of the Transvaal, and by then traversing 
obliquely the wild district to the north of the great river. The 
route taken by Mr. Baines was that which is commonly taken by 
the elephant hunters, and is the more easy and natural one. 

At thé great watershed, which Mr. Baines reached at Manyama 
in Umseligase, but a point to which the power of the Matabele 
extended at that period, the nights, at an elevation of about five 
thousand feet, were generally below freezing temperature in July. 
Beautiful mountain streams, fringed with overhanging trees and 
edged with water-lilies, stretches of bare rocky granite and quartz 
encumbered ground, and valleys sloping on the one hand to the 
Zumbesi, on the other to the Indian Ocean, were green with 
mimosas and bauhinias, variegated by large aloes and the cande- 
labra spurge. The most northerly region attained by Mr. Baines 
was a high quartzose district, such as have been made known to 
us by Carl Mauch, with old Mashuna workings for gold, and this 
was within fifty miles of the Luenja branch of the Zambesi, well 
known to the Portuguese as yielding the same precious metal. 
These Mashuna Kaffirs are described as being a friendly, industrious, 
peaceable, and very ingenious tribe, who make fine iron, grow 
cotton, and weave textile fabrics, and they wrought for gold some 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago, and until they 
were driven back towards the Zambesi by the Umseligase and 
Matabele Zulus. 

The southern gold-fields, which are known to extend between 
the rivers Shashi and Rama Koban, both tributaries to the 
Limpopo, have, according to Sir John Swinburne, been ceded to 
the London and Limpopo Company, and arrangements were made 
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by Mr. Baines to also procure a cession of the district marked by 


the Mashuna workings, more particularly between the Simbo and 
Serua rivers, to the company. With no suitable tools to break up 
the hard quartz reefs, the Mashunas can as yet only have scratched 
the surface of the rich lodes. The gold occurs where the stratified 
rocks come into relation with the central granitic axis, and not in 
the granite itself, and hence is it found among the affluents of the 
Limpopo on the one, and among the affluents of the Zambesi on 
the other side of the crest of the watershed. Small quantities of 
alluvial gold are found in some of the rivers, especially in the 
river Ganyami or Changane, a tributary to the Zambesi. The 
Transvaal States are said to have claimed the territory up to the 
Ganyami and Gwalu or U-Gwello River, but Mr. Baines says, 
they have about as much chance of exerting any real influence 
over this wide open region as “the watch dog that scares a wolf 
from the traveller’s wagon.” Mr. Baines obtained from No-Bengule, 
the chief of this latter region, a concession to work the mines, and 
he also ascertained that the gold workings at Hartley’s Hill, so 
named after the most celebrated elephant hunter in the region, were 
within one hundred and seventy-four miles of a navigable river 
by the Sabia route. The Limpopo, with its tributaries, the Shashi, 
the Tuli, the Nuanetsi, and the’Subia, may, indeed, be said to open 
the whole country. 

Since the epoch of the concessions made to the London and 
Limpopo Company, the Portuguese governor of Quilimane, Signor 
Carlos C. B. Costa, has protested against any gold mining being 
carried on in the Matabele country without the permission of the 
Portuguese government. Mr. Baines had, however, it is said, been 
able, by reference to the governor’s own maps, to prove that the 
district in question, between the Gwalu and Ganyami rivers, and 
comprised within 19 deg. 11 min. 51 sec. and 17 deg. 44 min. 56 sec. 
of latitude, and 29 deg. 50 min. 10 sec. and 30 deg. 41 min. 20 sec. 
of longitude, could in no sense be held to fall within Portuguese 
territory or Portuguese jurisdiction. ‘The unfortunate company 13 
thus placed between the two horns of a dilemma; the Transvaal Re- 
public claiming up to the Ganyami River, the Portuguese claiming 
the whole of the country of the Matabele, in which neither have 
ever had a settlement, whilst Mr. St. Vincent Erskine and Captain 
Elton might urge a much stronger claim than either to the regions 
watered by the Limpopo, the one as the discoverer of its outlet 
into the sea, the other as the first explorer of its upper course. 
The claims of the Americans to the territory watered by the 
lower Columbia, founded upon the navigation of its upper 
southerly tributaries by Captains Lewis and Clarke, had not  hulf 
as good a foundation, for the northern tributaries of the Columbia 
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had been discovered by the hunters of the North-west Company, 
and its embouchure by Quadra in 1775. 

According to Sir John Swinburne, the healthiness of the 
climate, the abundance of provisions—the sale of which in this 
country is always conducted by the women—as also of timber and 
water, would make the mines capable of being very cheaply. 
worked, especially as the Makalakas—a tribe of hard-working 
natives, subject to the Matabele—are willing to work under- 
ground, and soon become as efficient miners as the white men, 
only requiring to be directed by a white overseer. The only thing 
eineel is a settled and strong government, and he (Sir John 
Swinburne) wished the British government would take the Mata- 
bele race under their protection. “The natives desired it exceed- 
ingly, and he hoped he should live to see the day when the whole 
country south of the Zambesi would be under British rule; for at 
present slavery, in some of its worst forms, and kidnapping, is 
carried on by the Dutch Boers on the frontiers of the Transvaal 
Republic, which leads to reprisals being made by the (Zulu) 
Kaffirs.” 

Captain Elton’s remarkable expedition was especially undertaken 
to explore the Limpopo River, and for the purpose of opening up 
water communication and a more convenient route from the gold 
mining regions on the Tati River to the sea-coast, a distance of 
nearly a thousand miles by the road used at present, to Natal. 
Captain Elton describes the principal trade of Lorenzo Marques 
to have fallen into the itis of a French house and of the 
Banyans. These, with half-castes from India, a few Europeans, 
about’ one hundred and twenty negro soldiers, and a large number 
of slaves, constituting the whole population. ‘The entire country, 
from the Lipalule to Delagoa Bay, is inhabited by Amatonga, 
and by the men of Umseila, who (and not the Portuguese) is the 
paramount ruler of the region extending from the Unkomagazi 
to the Busi. Lorenzo Marques, commanded as it is, as before 
described, by the neighbouring heights, is indeed frequently 
threatened by the natives with comparative impunity. This state 
of chronic hostility would at once cease were slavery and kid- 
napping done away with, or the country in the hands of a power 
with whom to steal human beings is an act alike immoral, in- 
human, and criminal. 

We are indebted to Sir Bartle Frere for pointing out that a 
remarkable illustration is afforded by Captain Elton’s most inte- 
resting and striking narrative, of the truthfulness of a very nearly 
forgotten romance by Defoe, the “ Adventures of Captain 
Singleton.” The buccaneer, or filibuster of that name, was 
wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in the days of James IL, 
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and with the help of the surviving crew he built a boat, and they 
all made their way to the African coast, whence they proceeded 
through a rich, alluvial, tropical country, until they came to a 
steep wall, up which they had to climb to the top of the falls 
which they found interrupting the course of the great river which 
they had followed from the coast. They then got into a more 
barren country, where they were much pestered by lions.and other 
: wild animals, and suffered greatly from want of water. After 
many days’ journeying they at length made their way to the 
settlements on the west coast of Africa. This may have, however, 
been either the Limpopo or the Zambesi, but it is certain that 
Defoe wrote his novels upon a substratum of facts gathered from 
the stories he had heard from travellers whom he met at the 
taverns in London. 

It has been owing to the Transvaal or South African Republic 
seeking, as it is alike natural and fair that it should do, an outlet, 
as before remarked, to the sea, that the question of the tenure of 
every portion of Delagoa Bay has been brought forward as one for 
arbitration, rather than from any pressure on the part of Great 
Britain or of Portugal. It has been said that this is just one of 
those questions which should not be settled by arbitration, because 
the true solution is unconnected with the mere technical claims. But 
we do not quite see the point ‘of this argument. It is true that it 
is impossible to understand why one country should submit the 
question of a just and fair right to the arbitration of another, but 
this is one of those cases in which, whatever may have been our 
rights to the regions in dispute, we have scarcely ever put them in 
force. On the contrary, they have been treated with a not 
uncommon neglect, me the time has come when it is necessary 
to assert them, or to abandon the territory to the first comer, or 
leave it in the hands of the natives, to whom it really belongs, 

But with regard to Tembe, apart from the fact that England in- 
herits all rights possessed by the Dutch at the time of the cession of 
Cape Colony, she possesses individual rights to the southern ex- 
tremity of Delagoa Bay by the cession of the Dutch settlement, 
founded in 1720, to us in the year 1822. According to a writer in 
“Ocean Highways,” the old Dutch fort was on the same side of Eng- 
lish River as Lorenzo Marques, but nearer the sea. But Mr. M‘Leod 
distinctly says the fort was “on English River opposite to Lorenzo 
Marques” (“ Travels,” vol. i. p. 157), and their second factory was 
built in the same place as the sa one, and was known as ‘lembe 
or Tembi, the English River being the estuary of the Tembe, the 
Dundas, and the Matolo or Lorenzo Marques River. Dundas 
River and Tembe River, or Ka-Tembe, are both of limited extent, 
nsing east of the outlying Lobombo range, but the Umzuti, or 
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Maputa, which flows south of these rivers into Delagoa Bay, has 
its soprces in the territory of the South African Republic, as have 
also the northerly ohio or King George’s River, and the 
Limpopo—to all intents and purposes—Erskine, and Elton’s River 
—just as much as the coast is Vasco da Gama’s. 

At all events, when Captain Owen visited the bay in his 
surveying vessels, in 1822, he found that the Portuguese governor 
of Lorenzo Marques neither claimed nor exercised any influence 
over the natives to the south of the spot on which their factory 
stands. He, therefore, had no hesitation in accepting a cession of 
territory from the Kaflir King Mayetta (M‘Leod, we have seen, 
says “ "Ben Keppel”), by which the country on the Tembe, the 
Umzuti, or Maputa, and Inyak Island were transferred to British 
rule. The English flag was hoisted on March 8th, 1822. 

Soon after this cession, according to the writer in “ Ocean 
Highways,” Senhor Lupe de Cardenas, the governor of Lorenzo 
Marques, resolved to subjugate the whole of the surrounding 
country, believing that Captain Owen would not return to institute 
inquines. His first measure was to induce Mayetta to deny the 
cession, which he effected by a threatening demonstration with a 
few soldiers. He then hoisted the Portuguese flag on the Tembr, 
and subsequently on the Umzuti. But a stop was put to these 
proceedings by the arrival of Commodore Nourse in the Andro- 
mache, who again hoisted the English flag with the usuil 
ceremonies, On the departure of the Andromache, Lupe de 
Cardenas resumed his measures for annexation. He, however, 
met with resistance from the natives, and when he hoisted the 
Portuguese flag again on a fort in the Tembe, he and twenty-six 
men were killed in an encounter, and the fort was surrounded. 
The ensign and thirteen black soldiers, who were left to defend 
it, were obliged to submit to the Kaffir King Mayetta. This was 
the state of affairs when Captain Owen again visited Delagoa Bay, 
in April, 1823. He compelled the Portuguese to rehoist the 
British flag on the Tembe, and was assured -by Mayetta that his 
cession to the Portuguese was extorted by force. 

The distance from Potschefstroom, the chief place in the 
Transvaal Republic, to D’Urban, in Natal, is four hundred ani 
nineteen miles, and to Delagoa Bay only two hundred and fifty 
miles, while the eastern portions of the republic, including the 
newly-settled districts of New Scotland and Lendink are within a 
hundred miles of the bay. No wonder, then, that the Boers 
should have desired to obtain a footing on the sea-coast from tlic 
very first year of their occupation of the country down to the 
present time, when the gold and diamond discoveries are bringing 
notoriety, population, and prosperity to the whole region aroun. 
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They are said to have actually settled on the shores of Delagoa 
Bay in 1835; but the place selected proved to be so unhealthy, 
that, the same inducements not existing then as have since come 
to light, the settlement was abandoned. The Boers, however, re- 
newed their efforts to establish communication with the sea after 
the foundation of Lydenburgh, in 1844, but they are said to have 
been forced to give up the attempt from their cattle being destroyed 
by the tsetse-fly. 

About five years ago the Boers made a formal claim to a strip 
of the sea-coast which included the Umzuti River. There are in 
fact three routes from the Transvaal Republic to Delagoa Bay. 
One following the river Sabia reaches Lorenzo Marques from the 
north, another from New Scotland by the Umzuti, and then the 
Tembe to the sea, and a third by the Lower Umzuti, which is 
navigable for a considerable distance. The latter route is the best, 
as the tsetse-fly occupies a narrower strip of country at that point. 

When, however, President Petronius put in a claim to the 
Umzuti River, in 1868, Sir Philip Wodehouse, then governor of 
Cape Colony, sent a man of war to hoist the British flag at the 
mouth of the river, whilst the Portuguese on their side ge unt 
an arrangement by which, the Boers giving up their claims to 
territory on the coast, their ‘products should be admitted to 
Portuguese ports on the east coast duty free. 

In addition to the three routes noticed, there is that of the 
Limpopo River, which will, as we have before shown, become very 
important in consequence of the gold and diamond districts that 
exist in the region north of the South African Republic, and be- 
tween it and the Zambesi. Captain Elton is said to be prepared 
to run steamers and flats up the river to the mouth of the Wiceied, 
two hundred and fifty miles from the sea, in fifteen days, and 
from which point a journey by road to the Tati gold-fields would 
occupy fifteen more. 

The state of the question, as it at present stands, and put in as 
few words as possible, appears to be as follows: Vasco de Gama, 
rounding the Cape, re-discovered the greater part of the eastern 
coast of Africa, long after Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and 
Arabians had navigated the same seas from a different direction, 
and founded settlements there—notoriously at the second and most 
renowned Ophir. The Portuguese also founded settlements at 
various points along the coast, the most southerly of which was at 
Lorenzo Marques, north of the river of same name, also called 
English River. The Dutch occupied the regions south of this from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Natal, and subsequently to Tembe, the 
region south of Lorenzo Marques River. The English succeeded 
to the Dutch, and although only occasionally occupying the terri- 
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tory, they upheld their rights by planting the British flag at the 
same spot, under Captain Owen, in 1822; under Commodore 
Nourse, and again under Captain Owen, in 1823. The Portu- 
guese, upon this, appeared to have claimed the district which had 
belon reviously to the Dutch, and then to the Kaffirs, and 
disputed the right of possession, The Boers of the South African 
Republic, desirous of an outlet to the sea, next coveted the easy 
and short road presented by the valleys of the Umzuti and Tembe 
rivers, and the splendid shelter and anchorage of Delagoa Bay, 
The English and Portuguese alike disputed the outlet from the 
interior, and the former once more x wore] their flag in these 
neglected regions, to which recent discoveries had attached a 
new importance. 

The question, such as it is, has been referred for arbitration to 
the government of M. Thiers. It has not been by such squeamish 
sentimentality that Great Britain has extended her power over a 
large portion of the globe, or that the Yankees will gradually 
onal theirs; but, which ever way the arbitration goes, the future 
will not be retarded, for with the navigation of the Limpopo in the 
hands of the English, the gold and diamond-fields north of the 
‘same river also in English hands, and south of the river, in those 
of the Boers, there must be a free port in Delagoa Bay, as surely 
as the regions comprised between the Zambesi and the Cape will 
one day be a confederated state. 
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Wnuat wonder that our Minister of State 
Should Modern History and Ethics hate, 
Or that Political Economy 

Should find in him a bitter enemy, 
When History’s most modern page brings shame 
On England’s sons, and on her rulers blame, 

And Ethics damn the quibbling tongue, that shows 
Black to be white with casuistic gloze, 

While Economic Science is no friend 

To Statesmen, who their country’s treasure spend 
To purchase peace, in warfare soon to end! 
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THE LOST BRACELET. 
Vv. 


LESTOCQ was immediately summoned, and ordered to set off 
without loss of time for Baden-Baden, to engage rooms and 
prepare for his master, who ak ap to follow next day. This 
decision brought at least tranquillity to Tollington’s mind, which 
the struggle between inclination and duty had greatly disturbed. 
He had decided in favour of the former, while he convinced him- 
self that he had done only that which the latter in self-justice 
required of him. In the afternoon of the day of his arrival at 
Baden, Tollington was strolling out with some friends he had 
accidentally met there—the Count and Countess Podowski—when 
Mrs. Thirlwell and Charlotte drove by. He saluted them as 
they passed. Mrs. Thirlwell’s hopes rose again to the pinnacle 
whence they had so lately fallen. «For the first time since leaving 
Homburg, she spoke to her daughter in a cheerful tone. 

“She was so glad their friend had arrived—she wondered when 
he came—she wondered at what hotel he was staying—and she 
wondered who those very distinguée people were with whom he 
was walking.” 

She had said in the morning to Jones—for she had not chosen 
to talk much with her daughter—that “ Baden was dull, and stupid 
to the last degree. Nobody of any consequence there, and she 
should go on next day.” 

But Mr. Tollington had left his card during her absence, and 
that gave a different aspect to affairs. 

She, however, objected to appear to make a change in her plans 
on his account; but contrived to sleep late the next morning, and 
to awake with a terrible headache which confined her to her bed 
for the day; and the journey was, thus, postponed to a more con- 
venient time. 

It was a very lovely morning, and—although Mrs. Thirlwell’s 
throbbing head must be laid on the pillow—‘‘ Charlotte,” she said, 
¥ — not lose the benefit of it. Jones should go with her for a 
wa -” 

_ . But Mrs. Thirlwell detained her daughter and her maid so long 
in attendance upon her, in rubbing the palms of her hands and 

her aching temples with eau-de-cologne that, as she had foreseen, 

Mr. Tollington was announced before she had dismissed them. 

Charlotte was deputed to make her excuses. 

T 2 
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Mrs. Thirlwell kissed her affectionately, and murmured lan- 

idly, “ Find out, dear, how long he means to stay here, and for 
= rest, remember my wishes, receive him amiably—and—don’t 
refuse him, Charlotte.” 

She sank back on her pillow, exhausted. 

Charlotte smiled. 

“ Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Tollington is not likely, I think, to 

ak of marriage before he has spoken of love. I hope he is not 
sO wall: aenncited, and so ungallant.” 

“ You have no pity on my head, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Thirlwell, 
peevishly. 

“‘ Nor you on my heart, mamma,” she replied, playfully, as she 
left the room. 

Charlotte was absent nearly half an hour, and Mrs. Thirlwell, 
who was on the watch for her return, in a sort of cat-like doze, 
began to be very hopeful. 

harlotte and Tollington had, in fact, greeted each other ina 
very friendly way; a little more warmth and empressement, of 
course, in Ais manner than in hers. After duly expressing his 
rief for Mrs. Thirlwell’s suffering state—though, by the way, 
e felt grateful for being relieved from the restraint of her pre- 
sence—he had managed to extend his visit to the very utmost 
limit of time that des convenances permitted. Charlotte thought 
it rather a short visit; for Tollington could make himself exceed- 
ingly agreeable, and on that occasion was anxious to do so. He 
was never at a loss for pleasant subjects of conversation ; and he 
had touched on various topics in order to ascertain what especially 
interested her. Charlotte liked him much better than she had 
done before ; but when she returned to her mother and could tell 
her nothing more than that Tollington had talked to her about 
Baden and other places, and had given her glowing descriptions of 
certain spots in Switzerland, which she had told him hee much 
longed to see, Mrs. Thirlwell could hardly believe, she said, 
“that a man over head and ears in love, as she was sure he 
was, would let such an opportunity, as she had arranged for him 
of declaring his passion, slip away in foolish talk about mountains 
and waterfalls !” 

She had recovered sufficiently from her indisposition, to walk 
out the next morning with Charlotte, and Tollington, who had 
been on the alert, soon joined them. He told Mrs. Thirlwell, in 
the course of conversation, that his friends, Count and Countess 
Podowski, much wished for an introduction to her. 

“They were very charming people; of distinguished Polish 
family, and exceedingly wealthy. If she would allow so recent 
an acquaintance as himself to make them known to each other he 
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would feel highly honoured, and he was sure she would be pleased 
with his friends,” 

This proposal was highly gratifying to Mrs. Thirlwell, who 
said, “She had already been greatly struck by the graceful 
elegance of the countess;” though she had not, in fact seen her 
before the previous day. But what of that?” thought Mrs. 
Thirlwell, “why should truth be spoken, when a little fiction 
makes things much pleasanter ?” 

It was arranged that Tollington should call with his friends the 
following morning; but when Mrs. Thirlwell repaired to the 
Kursaal the same evening with her usual two florins, she found 
the trio already assembled {there. So ceremony was waived, 
and the introduction took place then and there. 

The Baden-Baden season was somewhat advanced, yet there 
still remained a tolerable sprinkling of visitors. Tollington ex- 
changed bows and smiles of recognition with several persons 
in the saloon; but he and his party eschewed “the tables” 
entirely, and were content to observe and converse. Mrs, Thirl- 
well and her new acquaintances were, apparently, mutually pleased ; 
Charlotte was monopolised by her lover, who suggested when they 
left the Kursaal—as the moon was shining brightly, and the even- 
ing air was soft and balmy—that they should all walk home to- 
gether. It was delightfully pleasant, no doubt, for before the party 
separated an excursion was arranged for the next day. 

More than a fortnight passed away in parties of pleasure, pic- 
nics, riding, and driving, exchanging visits, and dining together; 
the small circle having been increased by a few acquaintances, old 
and new, met at Baden by one or other of the friends. 

Charlotte had made two or three conquests. But Tollington 
was constantly at her side and kept would-be suitors at bay. He 
seemed, she thought, to understand her every wish and fancy, and 
to seek to anticipate them ; but, except in the language of flowers, 
or in the more denied one of the eyes—which she quite under- 
stood, but had not translated to mamma—he had not spoken of 
love. And Charlotte was well pleased that it should be so; though 
she began to confess to herself that not even Edward Weston was 
& more agreeable companion than Arthur Tollington. 

Mrs. Thirlwell, however, was not so well satisfied: “Such 
trifling,” she said, “ was abominable!’ Suddenly, she announced 
her departure for Switzerland. “ That,” she said, “ ought to bring 
him to the point.” 

It did not; and she set out on her journey, secretly, much 
annoyed with herself for so abruptly breaking up the pleasant 
- little céterie she had lately drawn around her at Baden. 
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VI. 


On the evening of Mrs. Thirlwell’s departure, Arthur Tolling- 
ton was taking a solitary ramble, dreaming of his idol, whose heart 
he then almost dared to hope fluttered a little with the passion he 
sought to inspire, when he was accosted by a tall, thin woman, of 

teel appearance, dressed in mourning. Her voice awakened 

im from the pleasant reverie into which he had fallen. He 
turned towards the speaker, and, in a tone which betrayed great 
annoyance, said: 

" Pauline, how is it you are not in England? I gave your 
husband a sum far beyond what was requisite to take you both 
over.” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Mr. Tollington,” she answered. 
“James has sent me to you with this.” And she took a small 
parcel from her pocket. “ We had got as far as Calais when we 
met with Brinsley, just arrived from England, and on his way to 
Paris. He and James talked over the business which had brought 
him to France, when my husband recommended that you should 
be asked to arrange the matter for him, as it is one of importance 
and worth your attention. Brinsley agreed to his proposal, and 
James sent me back instantly to Homburg. I am to meet them 
in Paris.” 

. Tollington thrust back impatiently the packet she held towards 
im. 

“T know nothing of Brinsley,” he said. 

“Don’t be angry,” she repeated. “James spoke of you only 
by your former business name of Rilhams. He thought you would 
do him this favour, because he would gain something by it, and he 
has the funeral of his father yet to pay for. I wish he would give up 
such a mode of life, and that we could take the house I told you 
of and furnish it.” 

“Tam very sorry for you, Pauline,” he answered, “ but your 
husband will never let you settle down to a quiet respectable life. 
I have assisted him far beyond what he had any reason to expect 
from me; for claim he has none. All transactions between us are 
at an end, as I told him at Homburg. For your, and your 
children’s, sake I am still willing to do something more; but I 
must be quite sure that what I do will be for your benefit. I 
repeat, I know nothing of the man Brinsley, and in this affair of 
his and your husband’s, whatever it may be, I decline to interfere. 
But take this for your own use, Pauline”’—and he gave her a five 
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hundred franc note—“now leave me, and return to Paris at 
once.” 

“You have been very kind and very generous to us both, Mr. 
Tollington,” she said. “ But I tell you frankly, you must beware 
of James. He is most reckless and desperate; more given to in- 
temperance than ever. I could scarcely prevent him from speaking 
to that handsome young lady he says you are going to marry; 
from telling her that——” 

“No more of this!” interrupted Tollington, in an imperious 
tone; but an ashy paleness had overspread his face. “ Your 
husband,” he continued, “is a wortliless, ungrateful, drunken 
fellow. As you know, a word from me would place him where 
he would have no further power to annoy me.” 

“T know it well, Mr. Tollington,” she replied, sorrowfully; 
“but you will not speak that word, I feel sure?” 

“He must not try me much further, or I will do it, Pauline, at 
all risks,” he said, angrily. 

“T will do all I can to pacify him,” she said; “ but he will be 
in no good humour, I fear, when he finds I have brought back the 
packet. I dare only tell him that you had left Homburg when I 
arrived, and that I tried in vain to find out in what direction you 
had travelled.” 

“Tell him what you please, Pauline; only keep him from 
troubling me again, and don’t let him know you have that money. 
Farewell,” he said, with a slight wave of the hand as he walked 
hurriedly away. 

The next morning Arthur Tollington and his Polish friends left 
Baden-Baden, and went on without stopping to Geneva. Mrs. 
Thirlwell lingered en route, a day or two at Basle and other 
places, and was in despair at not being overtaken by Tollington, 
whose plans, however, she did not know, but whom she began to 
fear she had lost by her too great anxiety to precipitate matters. 
She had made up her mind not to stay many days at Geneva if 
he delayed making his appearance there, but to get on as speedily 
as Charlotte’s desire to see something of the places at which they 
stopped would allow her. If Tollington—who was piqued, she 
thought, at the abruptness of her departure—was really lost to her, 
she hoped to meet with as good, if not even a more eligible match 
for her daughter in Florence, where she looked forward to passing 
& very gay season, being provided with several good introductions. 
But what was Mrs. Thirlwell’s surprise and delight, on entering 
the dining-room of the Hétel Métropole on the evening of her 
arrival in Geneva, to be cordially greeted by Tollington and her 
' dear friends the Count and Countess Podowski, and to learn that 
they had been anxiously expecting her for a week past. 
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The bright flush that rose to Charlotte’s face, and the smile of 
pleasure that beamed in her eyes at this unexpected meeting, were 
not unobserved by her lover, though he scarcely dared to interpret 
them as indications that her heart inclined towards him as fully 
and warmly as he desired. But Charlotte had, in truth, greatly 
missed his society, and regretted to leave Baden. For she had no 
congenial companion in her mother, who was much absorbed by 
matrimonial schemes that she did not communicate to her daughter, 
and to whom the Kurhaus, if there was one, the fashionable 
promenade, the High-street, and the shops, formed the sole attrac- 
tions of the places in which they had sojourned. Charlotte had 
now the prospect of some pleasant excursions round Geneva with 
a companion who had already pointed out to her the striking 

oints of beauty and the diversified loveliness of the scenery she 
Fad seen for the first time with him, but which they had admired 
with equal enthusiasm together. She was very glad, then, that 
they met again, and perhaps the warm, tender pressure of his hand 
and the fond gaze of his fine dark eyes may have awakened a 
tenderer feeling. But certain it is that at the end of a fortnight 
or so he had improved so well the opportunities which Mrs. 
Thirlwell had liberally afforded him, and had breathed into the 
maiden’s ear such an ardent tale of love, that her heart, subdued 
at the time by his earnest language and his passionate pleading, 
beat responsive to it, and she consented to become his affianced 
bride. 

Mrs. Thirlwell had clutched her prey at last—she was greatly 
elated by her success; and that Charlotte’s reluctance to fall in 
with her views had been so completely overcome, without any 
apparent interference on her part to bring about that much-desired 
result, was, indeed, as she felt, a great triumph for her. And the 
arrangements Arthur Tollington proposed to make, as to settle- 
ments, &c., were in the highest degree satisfactory to her. She 
would leave Geneva a far happier woman than she expected to be 
when she entered it. 

The Podowskis intended to proceed no further; they would 
return to Paris in a day or two after Mrs. Thirlwell left, and 
Tollington would then follow her to Florence. 

On the day after these plans had been settled, and the last of 
their stay in Geneva, Charlotte received a letter from Amelia 
Weston, Edward’s sister. 

“Qh, such good news, dear Charley!” she wrote; “ you re 
member mamma’s rich aunt, Miss Oldfield. You know she never 
forgave mamma for marrying our poor papa; but she relented a 
little, it seems, at the last, when making her will. The bulk of 
her large fortune she has willed away from us; but she has left 
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legacy of six thousand — to Edward, and the same sum to 


mamma. This to poor folks is quite a large fortune, and we shall 
all be much at our ease. Papa buys the pretty villa we have 
rented for the last two years; Edward, of course, will purchase 
his captaincy, and will have an addition to the allowance pa 
makes him. Already he is looking forward to the realisation of I 
hardly know what secret hopes; for he has not clearly explained 
them tome. But, although he keeps me in the dark, perhaps the 
sly fellow has made you his confidante, Miss Charley, for he bids 
me tell you most particularly not to forget the pleasant rides at 
Spa, &e. &e. Ke.” 

Poor Charlotte! what a flood of tears her young friend’s letter 
cost her—what self-reproaches. “She had been unfaithful,” she 
said, “if not to vows, at least to the true instincts of her heart. 
And she had felt that, when the fascination of an almost irresis- 
tible spell, as it seemed to her, was withdrawn, under the influence 
of which she had engaged herself to Arthur Tollington.” 

That engagement had her mother’s full approval; her family 
had been informed of it, and she could not recede from it. But 
Arthur was too generous and noble in disposition to hold her to 
it, if she wished to be released, she was sure. However, this 
thought brought back to himrthe fluttering heart of his fiancée. 
It reminded her of the intensity of his love, of her deep fuith in 
it; for she believed that the emotions which agitated her as she 
listened..to those fervid words in which he strove to express the 
feelings that stirred his very soul, could be caused by no feigned 
or feeble passion. It would be a selfish and unworthy act to ask 
him to renounce her. She remembered with what anxiety he 
had waited for the confession he so longed to hear from her lips, 
and when his ear caught the purport of her faintly-whispered 
reply, with what rapture he had clasped her to his heart, and said, 
he was indeed happy! And Charlotte, influenced OY the pas- 
sionate tone in which those few words were uttered, felt that she, 
too, was happy. 

How could she tell him that it was but a dream; that she had 
awakened from it to a knowledge of her real feelings? She could 
not so cruelly wound one so devoted to her—one who seemed 
now to have no thought but of her, and the arrangements he 
hoped would conduce to the happiness of her future life. What 
had preyed on his mind she knew not; but since the day of their 
betrothal she had not noticed that melancholy and abstracted 
mood that used so frequently and suddenly to come upon him. 
And what had Edward said?’ It was really nothing ; and perhaps 
Amelia, lively and elated by their recent good fortune, had 
written more jestingly than in earnest. At all events, Edward 
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had spoken too late; she was the promised bride of another, and 
she would be true to her promise. 

Her eyes were swollen with tears when Mrs. Thirlwell came in 
in search of her. The letter was lying or the table, and beside it 

rkled the ring of finest flawless diamonds that Tollington had 
placed on her finger a few days before. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, child?” said Mrs. Thirlwell. “ It’s 
well I did not send Jones for you. What would she have 
thought? that there had been a lovers’ quarrel, at least.” 

Charlotte threw her arms round her mother’s neck and sobbed. 

“‘ What on earth has happened, my dear Charlotte?” 

Mrs, ‘Thirlwell had an inkling of the matter, and felt a pang of 
maternal pity for the fair young girl who wept upon her bosom. 
But such weakness must not be given way to. 

“ Come, come, my child,” she said, soothingly, “sit down and 
compose yourself while I try to make out what has caused these 
tears.” 

She replaced the ring on Charlotte’s finger, without remark, 
then took the letter and glanced quickly through it. 

“ Here is cause for joy,” she said, “not sorrow. I am glad 
indeed that this good fortune has happened to my old friends; it 
will be of great service to them all. I did, however, give Edward 
Weston credit for being an honourable young man.” 

“ What can you mean, mamma?” exclaimed Charlotte. 

“JT mean,” she answered, “that I did not expect that Edward 
Weston, with nothing in the world but his commission and a 
hundred or so a year, which his father pinched the rest of the 
family to allow him, would have taken the liberty of making love 
to my daughter; whose beauty, if it were absolutely her only 
dower, I never intended should grace the humble lodgings of 
poor lieutenant in country quarters.” 

“Qh, mamma! How can you talk of beauty?” said Charlotte. 

“ Because Providence, in its goodness, has given you beauty,” 
replied her mother, “and it is no despicable gift either; but one to 
be thankful for, and,” she added in a tone of humble piety, “like 
other talents committed to our trust, to be made the most of. 
Edward Weston, then, abused the confidence I placed in him at 
Spa, and talked to you of love, and, as Amelia says, of I know not 
what hopes he had formed.” 

“He did not, mamma! He never spoke of love!” said Char- 
otte. 

“T am glad to know that,” said Mrs. Thirlwell ; “ but it grieves 
me, Charlotte, to discover that you have kept from me the foolish 
vain fancies you have indulged in, and which have led you to put 
@ meaning on an insignificant message that the sender, depend on 
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my words, never intended it to convey. It is unmaidenly; it 
should cause you to blush for shame. But dry your eyes, Char- 
lotte—dry yout eyes—I will not speak of your folly i The 

estons and 


letter I will answer myself. I shall congratulate the 
tell them of owr good fortune.” 

“Good fortune !” repeated Charlotte, sadly, then she exclaimed, 
“ mamma, why did you thrust me into the society of that man?” 

Mrs. Thirlwell stood aghast, as if an electric shock had suddenly 
fallen on her. 

“Thrust you?” she said. “ What charge does my perverse 
child bring against her mother? Had not you engaged yourself 
to Arthur Tollington before I was consulted on the subject either 
by you or by him? Did not you at Baden, and again at Geneva, 
make your own arrangements with him for riding and driving about 
the country? And did not you constantly—without regard to the 
wishes of others of the party—wander off together to get a better 
view of this or that mountain, or valley, or glen, that seemed to 
have especial attractions for you two only ?” 

“JT did,” said Charlotte, despondingly, while Mrs. Thirlwell 
aused to take breath. 

“Then why,” she resumed, “ blame the mother who for nearly 
eighteen years has watched over you so tenderly, if the result of 
that sympathy of tastes and feelings, as with some sentimentality, 
I believe, you both confessed to have discovered in each other, has 
been the natural one? The sympathetic pair became lovers; they 
are engaged, and in due time will be married! [ think your 
friends will say you are to be much congratulated, and Amelia 
may add, envied; for your future husband is young, rich, hand- 
some, and wholly devoted to you; and possesses every quality of 
mind and disposition likely to insure your happiness. You have, 
ree acknowledged that; why then this sudden revulsion of 

eeling 7” 
_ “Because, mamma, that letter revives, with bitterness, a feeling 
I have tried to overcome that I might obey your wishes. I have 
loved Edward Weston, and believe that he loves me.” 

“Trash! childish folly !” said Mrs. Thirlwell. “And indeed 

you were very oblivious of this love when you consented to be- 
come Arthur Tollington’s wife.” 
_ “Twas, mamma; but you know—for you have often remarked 
it—how fascinating, how seductive his manner is, where he wishes 
to please. To me it has been especially so because I have liked 
him greatly as a companion.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mrs. Thirlwell, “ the lover and the companion 
must now change places; and I fancy it will cost you but little pain, 
Charlotte, to effect their transplantation. For I observed, only 
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last evening, when you and Arthur went into the balcony to look, 
you said, at the fading rays of the sun that still lingered on the 
summit of Mont Blanc—though I have heard you both say before 
that you could not get a glimpse of Mont Blanc from that spot; 
and J never risk going out to see anything when the dews are fall- 
ing—that your arm was passed through his, and that he held your 
hand, by no means, as I perceived, against your will. The sun’s 
rays were, I presume, invisible, for he seemed to be consoling him- 
self by gazing on the bright beams from your eyes; and certain| 
they shone warmly and gaily upon him. Perhaps the twilight 
deceived me; but I think he snatched a kiss. I am not romantic 
and sentimental, and, therefore, may have mistaken two friends for 
a pair of lovers.” 

“Mamma, you are cruel,” said Charlotte. “ You should have 
shielded me from this.” 

“T think otherwise,” replied Mrs. Thirlwell. “ But there must 
be an end of this scene. I will not be angry with you, Charlotte, 
but I tell you plainly, I was never so talked to and taken to task 
by my hudband, and I don’t choose to be lectured by my daughter. 
Let this subject never be brought before me again.” 

There was a pause—then a knock at the door. It was Mrs, 
Thirlwell’s maid; probably she had been lending a listening ear to 
the conversation. 

“Mr. Tollington, ma’am, has been waiting some time in the 
drawing-room,” she said. 

“ Very well, Jones, we shall be down immediately.” 

As soon as she was gone, Mrs. Thirlwell sprinkled somne eau-de- 
cologne on her handkerchief, and breathed on it; then applied it 
lightly several times to Charlotte’s eyes. She smoothed the wavy 
bands of her sunny hair, and kissed her affectionately; for in her 
heart she was really sorry for her perverse child, as she called her 
and even for Edward, who was a favourite of Mrs. Thirlwell’s. 

“ But what prudent mother,” she thought, “ would allow her, 
daughter rashly to sacrifice a yearly income of twelve thousand 
= to a legacy of six, for the sake of what she called her first 

ove, which might end, as first love often had done, in misery or 
disgust.” 

Charlotte sat in silence, while her mother fluttered: round her 
rendering those little services by which she hoped to efface the 
traces of recent tears. 

“Now, dear,” she said, coaxingly, and took her unresisting 
hand, “look bright and smiling. ‘Trust in your mother, who 
knows what is best for you, and seeks only your welfare and 
happiness. Bear in mind, too, that Arthur has been most liberal 
towards you, and that from the most disinterested affection. The 
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trifle you have, and the addition to it you may expect from your 
uncle, can be no consideration to him.” 

“T know that well; I shail not fail in my duty, mamma,” said 
Charlotte, as they descended together to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Thirlwell endeavoured, by an unwonted gaiety of manner, 
to draw off Tollington’s attention from the yet visible signs of 
Charlotte’s sadness and tears. But the lover was not slow to detect 
that something had occurred to dim the beautiful bright blue eyes 
of his beloved. And he sympathised much with her, for he fancied 
that her mother was often harsh towards her. But that would 
soon be at an end, he thought. 

Mrs. Thirlwell and her muah were to leave Geneva the next 
morning at ten, and Tollington’s travelling servant was to accom- 
pany them to Florence, as they had not made the journey before. 

“Mrs. Thirlwell,” he said, “ was to give no care or thought to 
anything. Lestocq would take all that on himself. She would 
find him a perfect treasure, unequalled in all respects as a 
courier.” 

His orders were to see that the most comfortable arrangements 
were made for the ladies, and afterwards to prepare for his master, 
who might be expected in Florence in the course of a fortnight. 
Tollington’s marriage with Miss Thirlwell was to take place there, 
as had been already decided, in 2 month after his arrival. 

Mrs. Thirlwell bade adieu that evening to her friends the 
Podowskis, who promised to visit the young couple in the spring. 

Tollington accompanied Charlotte and her mother to the train, 
and there confided his heart’s treasure to the watchful care of 


Lestocq. 
(Zo be continued.) 








ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
APRIL. 


ALL hail, on this morning of the calends, the great com- 
munity of fools! Society might get on without its philosophers, 
but would stagnate without its fools. They are its very salt, 
lacking which it must inevitably lose its savour. 

It is difficult to trace the connexion between fooldom and 
April—aperilis, the opening month, when buds begin to gem the 
flowers, or, at least, leaves the trees, reckless of the inevitable east 
wind due on the 1st of May. It can scarcely be the verdure that 
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suggests the connexion ; for I fancy the evil repute of greenness 
is of later date than the fool-tradition of the Ist of April. We 
will even fall back, then, upon our first—literally our “ opening” 
—thought, that the fool-idea has some subtle connexion with the 
reappearance of Nature, fast bound as she has been since November 
last in the iron prison of winter. 

In the first place, what an admirable foil for the wise people is 
supplied by us April fools—for I own myself one born. I came 
into the world on the April Calends. Are we not a sort of green 
background for the groupings of society? How would your wise 
men stand prominent but for the fools? There would be no pretty 
faces, if there were none ugly ! 

But, for positive as well as merely negative value, who can 
appraise rightly your fool? Did not Shakspeare see this, and 

olish his Fool in Lear as exquisitely as he did Hamlet himself? 
Nay, how much of the depth of the philosophic Dane himself lies 
in his folly! Who shall draw the line between folly and philo- 
sophy? I always think it when I go through the wards of a 
lunatic asylum, whither some fascination often draws me about 
full-moontide. Which are the wise people, and which the fools? 
Verily I often incline to the great Communion of Innocents. My 
natal star decidedly influences me in that direction. 

Let others make a people’s laws; let me make their songs, said 
somebody somewhere. So say I, let others affect the savans; 
commend me to the fools. What is more idiotic than a kitten, or 
a lambkin, or a two-year-old child, or a “maiden of bashful 
fifteen?” But I like them all. Decidedly the astral influence is 
upon me to-day. Dulce est desipere. I devote the calends to the 
kitten, the child, the bread-and-butter “miss.” ‘ To-morrow 
we'll be sober,” 

I could easily find a serious side to my subject. I bethink me 
how the Wise King spoke of the sorrows of knowledge ; how the 
— of Gamaliel and the Tarsus schools wrote, “I speak as a 

ool.” 

But I have elected to be the fool pur et simple to-day. “’Tis 
my vocation, Hal.” It is my prerogative, my birthright; shall I 
exchange it for the chicanery of your smooth-faced Jacobs? 
No; there are quiet joys in fooldom which philosophy never 
dreams of. I don’t go in for being a savant; so I haven’t to use 
long words, look glum, or cram dinner-conversations. I let the 
wise people do all the work, while I sit silent on the suave mart 
magno principle, and all because a destiny I once thought unkind, 
but whose benignity I now acknowledge, timed my natal day on 
the 1st of April. 

Maurice Davies. 
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THE LOST “HAMLET.” 


Way is it that we look upon Hamlet as being no other than 
Shakspeare himself ? 

Why is it that the moody moraliser upon charnel-houses and 
mouldy bones has come to be identified with the jolly companion 
of the Mermaid, the wine-bibbing joker of the Falcon, and the 
Apollo Saloon? Because Hamlet is the most elaborately-painted 
character in literature. Because the springs of his actions are so 

rofoundly touched, the workings of his soul so thoroughly laid 
a that we seem to know him more completely than we know 
our most intimate friends. Because the sea which washes between 
personality and personality is here, for once, rolled away, and we 
and this Hamlet touch, soul to soul. That is why we ask whether 
such a character can be the mere evolvement of the artistic mind 
at work. That is why we exclaim, “The man who painted 
Hamlet must have been painting himself.” The perfection of the 
dramatist’s work betrays him. For really and truly no man can 
paint another, but only himself, and what we call “character 
inting” is, at the best, but a poor mixing of painter and painted, 
a “third something” between these two; just as what we call 
colour and sound are born of the play of undulation upon 
organism. Therefore, when a character lives as Hamlet lives, is 
it not natural to ask whether we have not here, under the mask of 
the character assumed, a portrait pure and simple of the painter 
himself ? 

As to what was his reputation among his contemporaries, that 
is comparatively unimportant in discussing the question what, at 
heart, was William Shakspeare. For often it is through litera- 
ture alone that a soul will unfold itself to other souls. Was he 
really the calm passionless mirror critics talk about, reflecting 
Nature as an unrufiled lake reflects the shifting cloud-pageantry 
of heaven? Or was he at heart the maker of small jokes at the 
Mermaid? Or was he at heart the moody dreamer of Elsinore 
—morbid, yet heroic; dreamy, yet designing and craftily manceu- 
vring; sombre, yet steeped in a humour so rich, so deep, that all 
other humour seems shallow in comparison? 

Now that Hamlet was a favourite character with Shakspeare, 
none can doubt. All his other characters are only allowed to 
exhibit themselves trammelled by heavy conditions. <a are 
mere working characters, all—that is, they are plot-ridden. Won- 
derfully individual they are (for surely Shakspeare as well as 
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being the greatest poet that ever lived, was the greatest though 
not the ideal dramatist), but these other characters act largely and 
speak largely to carry on the plot, and must so act and speak, 
But, as high as ever the Emperor Sigismund soared above 
grammar does Hamlet soar above plot. The story but uncoils 
nself to develop his character. 

Again, Shakspeare’s works as a whole (even if we leave out the 
Sonnets), show that his mind, like Hamlet’s, was not a healthy 
one, in the sense that Homer’s was a healthy mind, and that 
Chaucer’s, and Cervantes’, and Scott’s were healthy minds. And 
if it be said that in this tangled web of life no clearest-seeing mind 
ean, in this sense, be healthy, that is not a refutation of what we 
are saying, but a confirmation. It is not merely that this one 
play of Hamlet is full of morbid, charnel-house broodings, but 
Shakspeare seems to have _ a sort of Hamlet note-book, full 
of Hamlet thoughts, of which “To be or not to be,” may be 
taken as the type. 

These he was burdened with. These did he cram into Hamlet 
as far as he could, and then he tossed the others indiscriminately 
mto other plays, tragedies, comedies, and histories, perfectly re- 
gardless of the character who uttered them. 

This is rank heresy, of course, yet surely it was from the Hamlet 
note-book that such thoughts as these slipped into the mouth of 
a man like Claudio, who never could have had them himself: 


Aye, but to die and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ! 

This sensible, warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world. 


Again, it was from the Hamlet note-book that these reflections 
were put into the mouth of Macbeth, in the midst of action so 
busy that he had scarcely time-to take breath. 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon-the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
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If it be said that Macbeth was a philosopher, and might have 
thought these thoughts even in the terrible strait in which he 
then was, what shall we say to his stopping at Duncan’s bedroom- 
door, dagger in hand, to moralise after this fashion: 


Now, o’er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep : now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, &c. 


Admirable thoughts if expressed by Hamlet in the churchyard 
of Elsinore. But not perhaps what a murderer like Macbeth, 
in a frenzy of excitement, would have had or expressed. 

Prospero, too, was a philosopher; but these words were surely 
given to him from the Hamlet note-book: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Consider these things for one moment, and then again try to 
answer the question, was Hamlet a creation of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic art, or was he Shakspeare himself? 

It is no sufficient answer to say that charnel-house mecemee 
were the fashion among the Marlowes, and Websters, and Fords 
of those days, which undoubtedly is true; for the days since the 
Reformation are, in this particular, as unlike the days of Chaucer 
and Gower as they are unlike those of Pericles. But the charnel- 
house broodings of these others ended with the charnel-house, 
while Shakspeare’s whisked him off on the wings of “ the viewless 
winds,” right away beyond the furthest star, till the universe hung 
beneath his feet, a trembling point of twinkling light, and then at 
last even this died away, and his soul cried out tor help m that 
utter darkness and loneliness. 

Shakspeare found the poor nucleus of every character but 
Hamlet in the original story or play which he took as his basis. 
But does the story of Amlethus in Saxo-Grammaticus (from 
which, as far as documentary evidence reaches, the Hamlet myth 
sprung), contain any hint of the character of Hamlet as delineated 
by Shakspeare? Not the slightest. Nor does Belleforest’s trans- 
lation of the story. 

But it is familiar knowledge that there was an earlier py of 
Hamlet than any we now possess—a play alluded to by Thomas 
Nash as early as 1589. Whether it was by Shakspeare or not 
Nash does not say. But it is omitted in Meres’s list of Shak- 
speare’s plays. That play is lost. What was the nature of it? 
Did Shakspeare find the germ of his character of Hamlet there, 
as he found the germs of other characters in other plays, and 
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merely develop it to completion with the divine logic of highest 
genius? Or did he find there another kind of Hamlet, and invest 
it with charecteristics so striking, so individual, so elaborately 
worked out, that they may even (so complete and unique is the 
portrait) be supposed to be his own? Not that this last conclusion 
is a necessary one, but it is a probable one. 

The quest of the lost Hamlet is, therefore, a worthy and a 
noble quest; and one of the most accomplished scholars of our day 
is just now startling us with the news that he has found it.* Dr, 
Latham has long enjoyed a European oe for a subtlety of 
intellect and a lightning rapidity of inference which, in his eth- 
nological and eal Geuteichon are little less than astonishing. 
This sublety and this rapidity, coupled with his habit of leaving 
every now and then the main issue for collateral issues, and a still 
worse one of forgetting that other people have not his own enormous 
knowledge at their fingers’ ends, makes his work doubtless a rather 
tough morsel for the general reader ; yet the interest of his present 
subject is so great, that it cannot fail, we think, to attract attention 
out of, as well as in, the circle of scholars and students. 

Briefly, the history of the Hamlet plays is this: 

In 1589, Nash alludes to the lost Hamlet, but couples with it 
no authorial name. 

In 1603, the first edition of Shakspeare’s Hamlet was pub- 
lished—a quarto lacking some of the poetical passages with which 
we are familiar. 

In 1604, another quarto of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, revised and 
augmented, was issued. 

And it was not till 1623 (seven years after Shakspeare’s death) 
that Hamlet was again reprinted-—that is to say, in the collected 
edition of his plays edited by his friends, Heminge and Condell. 
In this last reprint there are many alterations of the text (some 
for the better and some for the worse), and additions. 

These last three are all the Hamlets extant. 

But towards the close of the sixteenth and at the beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries, there was a close connexion between the 
stage of England and that of Germany. More than one company 
of English actors visited Germany, and carried with them the 
representation of English plays. 

We have positive evidence that, as early at least as 1625, 
play called “ Der Bestrafte Brudermord, oder Prinz Hamlet aus 

iinnemark,” was acted in Germany, and it is pretty generally 
believed that it was acted there as early as 1603, or earlier. 


—— 





* Two Dissertations on the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and of Shakspeare. 
By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., &c. Williams and Norgate. 
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Though the plot of this play is in its general features that of 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet, its method of development is very unlike, 
while its language is strikingly dissimilar. 

Yet it has been generally taken for granted that this German 
Hamlet was a player’s mutilated translation of Shakspeare’s quarto 
of 1603. But suppose it was not a translation of that first quarto! 
Suppose it to be a translation of an earlier Hamlet—of the lost 
Hamlet mentioned by Nash! Then who would not eagerly 
scrutinise this German Hamlet to see whether the character of our 
Hamlet, or the germ of that wonderful character, were there? If 
it were not there, then what could have made the joint manager 
of the Blackfriar’s Theatre, in adapting a stock piece, replace the 
Hamlet he found there by a character more thoroughly delineated 
than any other in literature—more thoroughly than it seems pos- 
sible for one mind to delineate another? Now, the fact is, 
that Shakspeare as done this. The Prinz Hamlet of “ Der 
Bestrafte Brudermord” is as unlike the philosophical speculator of 
Shakspeare as one man can be unlike another, One Hamlet is a 
common, the other is a lofty, intellect, whose main characteristic is 
the perpetual enunciation of thoughts and speculations identical in 
tone with the thoughts and speculations which Shakspeare, by an 
irresistible impulse, is continyally throwing broadcast over all his 
other plays, and which may be called Shaksperisms, 

Dr. Latham gives an extremely close a careful translation of 
“Der Bestrafte Brudermord,” and then proceeds to analyse and 
discuss it. 

He brings forward three points of detail, which are, to say the 
least that can be said for them, highly ingenious. 

Two of them touch upon the alleged want of scholarship in 
Shakspeare. 

The first is a confusion of Roscius, the actor, with Sextus Roscius 
Amerinus—“ a confusion which requires as much scholarship to 
achieve as to avoid.” 

The second is an apparent allusion to Juvenal’s lines about the 
Greek Parasite—an allusion which could only have been made by 
a scholar. 

Dr. Latham’s third stand-point is of more importance. This is 
a reference to Portugal, which seems to have been one of those 
allusions to contemporary events which have always been so common 
in the drama of all countries. In the graveyard scene of Shak- 
speare’s Hamlet, it is said that Hamlet was sent to England because 

he was mad. But in the German Hamlet, in a scene between the 
Prince and the King, Hamlet says, “ Send me off to Portugal that 
1 may never come back again.” | : 

Now this (though it may refer to the fate of Don Sebastian, 
v2 
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whose body was lost on the battle-field where he was slain) is more 
probably an allusion to a striking occurrence which took place in 
the very year when Nash mentions the lost Hamlet—1589. This 
occurrence was no other than that disastrous English expedition 
into Portugal under Drake and Norris, for the purpose of setting 
Don Antonio.on the throne of that céuntry. In it, about eleven 
thousand persons perished, and of the eleven hundred gentlemen 
who accompanied it only three hundred and fifty returned to their 
native country. 

But the great argument in favour of this German play’s being a 
translation of some play other than the 1608 quarto of Shak- 
speare’s Hamlet, lies in its utter lack of poetry, and especially in 
the character of Hamlet himself. It is essentially a “ business 
play.” No one who will compare the two can possibly believe 
that one is a degraded adaptation of the other. 

Supposing, then, that we have the lost play in the “ Bestrafte 
Brudermord,” it is manifest that Shakspeare found no germ of his 
conception of Hamlet there. 

We have given Dr. Latham’s results only. For his processes 
(subtle and learned to the last degree) we must refer the reader to 
the treatise itself. 

Nor can we do more than allude to the treatise which precedes 
this one in the volume, and which will interest some readers more 
even than the one we have been discussing. This is nothing less 
than an attempt to show that the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus 
is Havelock the warrior-hero of Beowulf’s poem! Dr. Latham 
takes the list of the Danish kings, as given by Saxo, and analyses 
it. The nineteenth name in this list is that of King Hugletus 
(mel Huglekus). Now it has been for many years established 
that Huglekus (in the Heimskringla called Huhleikr) is the 
Norse form of the Anglo-Saxon Hygelac, or Higelaic; and what 
is more important, that both are, word for word, Chochilaicus or 
Chochelagus, the name of a Danish sea-king, who, in the beginning 
of the sixth century, was killed in the Netherlands. Huglekus 
and Hygelac and Chochilaicus are one. But how are these names 
connected with Hamlet? Thus: Hamlet, under the name of 
Amlethus, is mentioned twice in Saxo—that is to say, in his third 
and in his fourth book. It is the Hamlet of the third book whose 
story forms the plot of Shakspeare’s play and of the “ Bestrafte 
Brudermord.” Now, this Hamlet is no real personality at all, 
but, under the names of Offa, &., has grown out of the other 
Hamlet, the Hamlet of Saxo’s fourth book, who is Chochilaicus, 
otherwise Huglekus, otherwise Hygelac. And then Dr. Latham 
ener trace this Protean character through many shiftin 

orms, till he, at last, identifies him with the great Haveloc 
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the Dane. Thus we have one Hamlet growing out of another, 
and that other no Hamlet at all. 

And, as there seems to be no such thing as a new myth, most 
likely the whole cycle of the Havelock-Hamlet myths came from the 
East. For the poverty of human invention has become a proverb. 
It is as Dugald Stewart said, “limited, like a barrel-organ, to 
a specific number of tunes.” The plots of Shakspeare and of the 
Elizabethan dramatists generally were got from Tealian and Spanish 
dramatists and story-tellers, who, themselves, received them from the 
East. A familiar example is that of the adventure of Christopher 
Sly, in the Induction to the “ Taming of a Shrew.” This isa ver- 
sion of one of the most favourite stories al! over Asia, and is familiar 
to everybody in the “ Arabian Nights.” Again, it must not be 
supposed that Cordelia was the original dutiful child who 
sacrificed herself for filial affection, or that the pathetic story of 
King Lear originated in Holinshed’s “ Chronicle,” or in Geotfrey 
of Monmouth, or even in the earliest English ballad upon the 
subject. Ages and ages before ever King Bladud reigned the 
dark-eyed girls of India used (according to Professor Angelo de 
Gubernatis) to weep over the stories of Dirghatamas and Yayatis, 
in which our Cordelia is represented by a certain younger son, who 
in filial devotion surpasses even Cordelia herself. He does what 
surely no woman ever would do—consents to become old in his 
father’s stead, while his two elder brothers turn ungratefully 
away. 

And thus it is. Stories are a growth. Poetic genius like Shak- 
speare’s does not invent plots, but finds them—seizes hold of them, 
and, by power of intense vision lives them, and makes others live 
them. ‘Thus, the last new conception in drama is perhaps the. 
“Polish Jew” of Erckmann-Chatrian. The treatment (in which 
pure expectation is the source of interest, unadulterated with sur- 
prise) is new. But perhaps older than Zoroaster is the story. 
Chamisso’s tale, where the sun that witnessed the murder does 
the work of the “ bells,” came from Persia. There the Sun-God 
saw the deed and roused the sleeping conscience, and doubtless to 
Persia it came from the Aryan cradle. | 

It is a good sign when scholars like Dr. Latham enter the field 
of Shakspearian criticism; and we venture to say that for many 
years there has been nothing written upon Shakspearian matters 
80 strong and so original, so learned Bs § so subtle, as this volume, 
of which we have been trying to give a popular account. 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR’ AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “‘ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da.uas,” &c. 


XIV. 


THE old blind man then proceeded as follows: 

“Oh, prince, I am a chief of this city, and both from m 
position and my family illustrious, and God gave me this daughter, 
so beautiful that, from her appearance and her manners, she 
became famous throughout the country. Every person in it said 
that her loveliness was such that no houri or peri could match 
it, and where was the human being to compete with her? When 
the prince of the country heard of this he became in love with 
her from the description. He left off eating and drinking, and 


. . . . . 5) 
was sick with sorrow at not having an opportunity of seeing her. 


At last the king knew of this, and sent for me privately, and 
he spoke kind words to me, and told me he was glad to make 
my acquaintance, and that he sought my daughter as a wife for 
his son. I thought to myself, as I have a daughter, she must be 
married to some one, and surely it is great good fortune to be thus 
allied to royalty, and to have a king fora suitor. SolI gave my 
consent, and thanking him for the honour he proposed to do me 
I took my leave, and on both sides we began from that day to 
get all ready for the wedding, and when the learned counsellors, 
the astrologers, and the muftees of the kingdom had fixed upon a 
propitious time for the ceremony to take place, the bride was 
carried away with great pomp, and the usual rites and ceremonies 
of a grand wedding were gone through, and the prince was left 
alone with his bride; but when night came on a dreadful noise 
was heard from the house, where they were together, and so in- 
eessant was it that the watchmen and outer servants broke open 
the doors of the house to see what was the matter. But the 
bridal chamber was fast locked, and the noise began to decrease. 
By dint of force the people outside broke open the door, and there 
they saw the bridegroom’s body quivering, the head having been 
cut off, and the bride was foaming at the mouth and wallowing 02 
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the ground, which was covered with blood. All who came in 
were paralysed with fear and with astonishment at the festal day 
having such a frightful ending. 

“Then the event reached the king’s ears, and he assembled his 
nobles and consulted them, but they could come to no conclusion. 
Then the king in his extreme rage swore he would cut off the 
head of the ill-starred bride, whose wedding ornaments were stained 
with blood. He had scarcely uttered the words when such a 
tumult arose in the sky, that all in the city quakedwith fear. The 
king even left his palace, but before he went he said that the bride 
must be taken back to her father. ‘Two slaves brought her back 
here tome. The affair becoming publicly known, the king and 
all the subjects looked on me and on my daughter with hatred, 
and all joined in lamenting the death of the young prince; and 
they mourned for him forty days, and when this, too, was over, the 
king again called a council, and asked what should be done, and 
the assembled nobles, to comfort his mind, said: 

' “Send a force to the girl’s father’s house to seize on her and 
on him and kill them, and take possession of their property.’ 

“To this the king consented, and sent word to the officer of 
police to carry it into execution. : 

“My house was surrounded with soldiers. But when they all 
approached near to break inside a terrible black storm came on, 
and thousands of bricks were showered on them from above. So 
violent was the fall of these, that the soldiers fled away for their 
lives ; and there came a sound from the skies to the king’s ears, 
saying : 

“¢ What magic delusion came over you? Are you moved by 
Satan to your own destruction? What could tempt you to try 
and seize on that beauty? If you do not want the same end as 
your son, you must forbear.’ 

“Then the king trembled exceedingly, and gave orders that no 
one should go near such people, ill-starred and cursed as they 
were; that no one should either speak to the old man or yet to 
his child, or ever enter his dwelling. 

“From that day to this a misfortune has hung over both of us, 
and I have sought the aid of amulets, and magic, and secret arts, 
and to them I daily pray; but as for the other inhabitants of the 
town, as you may have seen, they are perpetually calling on the 
aid of Illah to avert evil from themselves. Some time has passed 
since the fatal bridal night, but never have I had a hint of how 
the events came about, and when I asked my girl, she said: 

“<T know not, except that when my lord agg to embrace 
me, suddenly a throne came down from the ceiling of the chamber, 


in which was seated a handsome youth, and many attendants 
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came round the throne, and they went up to the prince with 
weapons to murder him. The young man left the throne and 
said to me: “ Dearest, will you not come to me?” His form was 
that of a handsome man, but he had the feet of a goat. I fell down 
in a fainting fit, and know not what happened afterwards until you 
came to me.’ 

“ But since then, owing to the king’s anger, all my friends 
have left me, and the house is deserted and shunned by the 
footsteps of any; and in ruin as it is, no workman will come 
to repair it, no one will give me so much as a cowrie, and 
I have neither clothes for my girl, nor is there food for us to 
eat. I have wished over and over again that I should die, or 
that the earth might swallow her up, for death is better than the 
life which we lead. But now, sir, your unexpected generosity has 
caused me to thank God. Were it not that evil spells are over 
my daughter, I should give her to you for a wife, and could I do 
so, I should be glad of my good fortune in having you as son-in- 
Jaw. You have heard now all that I can tell you.” 

Notwithstanding all that the old man told me, I was exceedingly 
anxious that he would allow me to take his daughter as a wife, and 
that I should have her despite of all that fate might decree. But 
he would not hear of it, so that night I returned to our caravanserai 
to Moobaruk. He asked me if all was going on prosperously, 
and if the old man favoured my wishes. I said that he would not 
allow me to speak of marrying his daughter. That whole night 
I passed icleuls, and kept continually thinking, first, even if I 
had what I wished for, will not Moobaruk oblige me to take the 
girl to King Sadik? Next, if I do succeed in marrying her, may 
I not meet with the same fate as that which happened to the young 
prince? Then, again, what will the king of the country say if I 
carry away the bride by whose means his son came by his death? 
But when it was light in the morning, I went into the bazaar and 
bought cloth, and fruit, and eatables, and hurried with them to 
the old man’s house. I called out: 

“This house contains inmates that are dearer to me than life 
itself.” 

He rejoined : 

“ T would gladly sacrifice my life in your service, and were it 
not for fear of your own life, I would gladly give you my daughter 
in marriage; but should I do so, uw curse would rest on me for 
ever.” 

“T care not what all in this place say,” I replied. ‘I have 
pinned my faith on you. See what adversity and privation I have 
gone through in coming to this place, having had no clue to lead 
me to the end of my hopes; and: now that God has put it in your 
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heart that I should have her, you still hesitate about it. But only 
think what must be my pangs as a lover, and pity me. What 
religion is that in which it is forbidden to favour virtuous love? 
To see her is my only joy, and to be away from her is worse than 
death. It rests with you to be either my benefactor or my de- 
stroyer.” | 

I kept urging him in this sort of way for nearly a month, and 
though I slept at the caravanserai, I passed the day in the old 
man’s house. But about a month after I first saw him he fell sick. 
I was exceedingly attentive, prepared for him the proper food and 
medicines, and promised the advice of the best doctors in the 
place; and one day when he was rather better than usual, he said 
to me: 

“‘QOh, young man, you are indeed very obstinate. I have re- 
peatedly warned you and told you of the evil that might ensue 
from your seeking my daughter’s hand. Every one ought to look 
to self-preservation above anything; but you hurry onward to the 
pit of destruction. Well, since nothing else will content you, I 
will speak of you to my daughter, and see what she says to it.” 

I was rejoiced beyond measure at hearing this; I thanked the 
old man a thousand times, and said he had given me new life. I 
passed the night in telling Moobaruk again and again the tale, and 
neither eat nor slept. At dawn of day I went to the old man’s 
house. He said: 

“ May God protect you both. I give you my daughter. I am 
not long for this world. Stay here until I die, and when death 
comes to me, then do what seems best in your owneyes. You 
have my permission.” 

In three or four days afterwards he died. When the ceremonies 
of the tugeez and tukfeen were over, and three days after his 
death, Moobaruk came to the house and took the beauty away to 
the caravanserai. He said to me: 

“Now we must take this beauty to King Sadik, and obey his 
directions.” 

I exclaimed : 

“Slave that you are, what care I for King Sadik? I want her 
for myself. Whatever fate betides, I must have her for my 
own.” 

Moobaruk answered : 

“Child that you are, do you not know what may happen in a 
moment? Do you fancy that King Sadik is wholly unconscious 
of what is going on? Did he not give you distinct orders at the 
time of your departure, and did you not understand them? If you 
wish to obey him, you must take her to his presence as she is. He 
then as a king will consider what pains you have been at, and 
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rhaps will give her to you. And he will let your union be 

lessed and your affection be continual.” 

When he thus alternately threatened and advised, I had no 
answer to give, but at last thought it best to obey, and hiring two 
camels, we took our departure to King Sadik’s country. After a 
long journey we reached a plain, and I heard a most unearthly 
hubbub. Moobaruk said: 

“Thank Heaven we have now reached King Sadik’s country, 
and here is the army of the Jins.” 

Then some of the principal officers of the host came to Moobaruk 
and told him that King Sadik had sent them to bring him into 
his presence. Then he told me to wait while he went to see 
his majesty, and he said he hoped that nothing might happen to 
frustrate his wish, as we had done what he told us to do, and pro- 
mised ourselves the reward of having served him faithfully. So 
he went and returned with news of the king’s being pleased, and 
that night, when he was asleep, I could no longer restrain myself 
from speaking, and I fell at the girl’s feet and said: 

“Since ever I had possession of your picture, I have been 
wholly enchanted with it; and as for yourself, I have no other 
nm. but of you. I am in the greatest perplexity as to what 
may happen to both of us.” 

he said: 

“ And I also remember all the hardships which you have gone 
through for my sake, and I feel anxious as to what our fate may 
be. I do indeed love you, and hope that Illah may have pity 
on us.” 

Then she began sobbing and weeping aloud, and I also joined 
her. When Moobaruk awoke, seeing our emotion, he was moved 
also to tears, and said: 

**] have by me an ointment which I will rub over her body, 
and when she goes into the king’s presence he will smell it, and 
take a disgust of her. He will then give her up to you.” 

I was rejoiced at hearing this, and said to Moobaruk: 

“ Before you proposed to do this, I thought of nothing but 
death to release me; but now you have renewed to me the charm 
of existence.” 

Then he again comforted me, and we slept. Next morning, at 
dawn of day, we heard the approach of the messengers from King 
Sadik’s court. Some of these gave me a dress of honour to appeat 
in, and others came with a costly sedan chair, carried by porters. 
Its canopy was cloth of gold, fringed with pearls, and the girl was 
to be carried in this. Moobaruk rubbed her all over with the oil, 
and when she was dressed in most magnificent robes she was 
seated in the sedan, and we were all three ushered into the king's 
presence. He saw us, and spoke in most friendly terms. He 
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ve me a seat of honour near his throne, and said that it was 
only just that I should obtain my father’s kingdom, and whilst I 
stayed with him I should have the usage of a prince, and he would 
treat me as though I were his son. 

When he had made these courteous speeches he began b 
degrees to smell the. ointment, and became intensely disgusted. 
After a little time, not being able to endure it, he went into 
another room, and sent for Moobaruk and for. me. He then, 
when we came, began chiding Moobaruk, and asked him if he 
was the cause of the lady’s being in such a state. Moobaruk said: 

“Your highness must know how incapable I have been rendered 
of doing wk and how that I am (wretch that I own myself to be) 
wholly innocent of any will or power to transgress.” 

Then the king turned to me, and said: 

“This then is, I suppose, your doing?” 

Then he swore at me, and abused me in strange language; and 
it seemed to me, from the way that he spoke, that I should come 
to some mischief, as I saw him so violently enraged. I washed 
my hands of life, and, regardless of what happened, I seized the 

oignard that was in Moobaruk’s waistcloth, and plunged it into 
King Sadik’s side. He shook, and staggered. felt distress, 
thinking that I had killed him. I stood and looked on, but when 
I saw no blood flowing I supposed that the wound was not of 
much.consequence. Presently he rolled and wallowed on the 
ground, and curling himself into the shape of a ball flew up to 
the sky. An instant afterwards he came down, uttering a noise 
like a thousand claps of thunder, and this was followed by some 
strange words, and he then gave me such a kick that I thought 
my breath would have left my body, and I fell down unconscious 
in a fit. When I awoke I found myself in a wild desert wood, 
where was to be seen no sign of animal life, but thickets of under- 
wood, shrubs, acacias, and wild plums. I pondered as to where 
I should go, and as to how I should again get sight of my 
charmer, and what I should do. I wandered about, and of every 
person I saw, I inquired about King Sadik; but I saw that my 
words were strange to all, and that they thought me insane. 
Day by day I found that life became more hateful to me, and at. 
last I resolved to destroy myself. I got up a high mountain, and 
went where was a precipitous descent, and was about to throw 
myself down, when the veiled hajee dressed in green came behind 
me, and seizing my arm, told me that it was against the laws of 

to commit such an act, and that if I went to Roumania | 
should fall into the company of some holy men, who would give 
me good news; and soon after this, having obeyed his injunctions, 
T have had the good fortune to meet with you. 


( Concluded.) 











THOMAS SHADWELL. 


THomas SHADWELL was consigned to oblivion by a satire on 
one sheet and a half, price twopence. Unfortunately for Shad- 
well’s reputation, the satire on that sheet and a half happens to 
be at once the most severe and the most perfect in the English 
language. It is superior to Pope’s ‘ Dunciad” in that its sting 
is concentrated to one point, and spends its force upon a single 
object. It is superior to Byron’s ‘“ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” for the additional reason that, while its taunts are 
cruel and never miss the mark, the poetry is so smooth, the lines 
so carefully laid, the flow so dignified, that the petulance of the 
satirist is successfully concealed, and he appears in the character 
of a disinterested censor delivering a harsh but merited rebuke, 
rather than as an incensed bard reviling a rival poet. That 
Dryden’s feeling for Shadwell was not that of unmixed contempt, 
but that a sentiment of jealousy had its place among the motives 
= ting the production of ‘‘ MacFlecnoe ; or, a Satire on the 

e-Blue Protestant T'S,” is quite possible to prove. 

It is customary to hear the names of Shadwell and Settle 
coupled together as those of men of similar propensities, and of 
authors equally devoid of faculty. Indeed, since Dryden first 
held them up to the ridicule of mankind, their names serve at 
times as the synonyms for literary incapacity. Nay, it is pro- 
bable, inasmuch as Dryden has described Settle as possessing 
some unconscious gift of achieving rhyme—a facility for commit- 
ting “‘a blundering kind of melody’”—unto which Shadwell had 
not attained, that Settle is supposed by many to have been the 
better poet of the two. Such a supposition is erroneous and 
unjust. Settle was probably the most wretched poetaster of his 
time, as a reference to his “‘ Pindaric Ode on the Propagation of 
the Gospel” will prove. And although we have sounded lower 
depths in these latter days, and have become in consequence more 
tolerant of versified trash, we dare not affirm that Dryden's 
attacks upon the City laureate were undeserved or too severe. 
Poor Elkannah Settle! It is sad to think of thee after thou 
hadst attained to a vigorous old age, appearing at Mrs. Minns’s 
puppet-show at Bartholomew Fair, incased in a green dragon— 

me own device—who erewhile hadst paid court to the Muses 
nine, and hadst invented ingenious dialogue for the Lord Mayor's 
Show! Mrs. Minns! Green dragon! it reads like an incident 
from Dickens, and not like the dull record of historic truth. Our 
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feeling for Elkannah, however, is a mere pretence of pity—a 
veriest semblance of compassion, for truly Mr. Settle was much 
more in his element when wagging his dragon-tail to the delight 
of the grinning oafs at ~ lie Fair, than when attempting 
in his Pope Joans and his Empresses of Morocco to make out a 


ve to =. 

o surer method to damage any reputation could possibly have 
been devised than to connect the name of him who possessed it 
with that of Settle. But for Dryden to couple Shadwell’s with 
it was the refinement of inhumanity—a piece of cruelty extra- 
ordinary—for it so happened that Dryden had written in con- 
junction with Shadwell a series of observations ridiculing Settle’s 
Empress of Morocco; a circumstance from which (as from some 
others to be hereinafter set forth) it would appear that Dryden 
did not at all periods entertain the same profound contempt for 
his friend’s powers ‘as is expressed in ‘‘ MacF'lecnoe,”’ in the 
second part of ‘“ Absalom and Achitophel,” and in a hundred 
allusions scattered through his introductions, prologues, epilogues, 
dedications, vindications, and notes. Indeed, on this point we are 
not confined to the negative evidence of inference, because 
Dryden, while differing with his rival as to the value of his 
subject-matter, and the propriety of his method, acknowledges 
candidly his superior ability in his own line. The opinion of 
Celley-Cibber and of Rochester is to the same effect. The latter, 
indeed (at whose instigation poor Settle had been urged into the 
unequal contest with Dryden), has said—with what truth will 
presently appear— 


Of all our modern wits none seem to me 
Once to have touched 7 ae true comedy, 
Save hasty Shadwell and slow Wycherley. 


It is satisfactory to find, then, that at one period Dryden enter- 
tained so high an opinion of Shadwell’s merit that he constituted 
him his collaborateur—satisfactory at least to those who hold 
that Shadwell was a dramatic author of very considerable power. 
There is a difficulty in determining at what period precisely, and 
on what question particularly, the difference between these poets 
flamed into actual warfare. The biographers of Dryden assign 
various causes more or less impossible, the most singular of them 
being the very strong disgust which he felt on account of Shad- 
well’s tergiversation. This critical observation is very refreshing 
when read in the light thrown upon it by the events preceding 

‘yden’s removal from the office of laureate, and his rival’s ap- 
pointment to the post thus vacated. Of all the reasons alleged, 
that put forward by Malone, and afterwards by Sir Walter Scott, 
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is the most feasible—namely, that their tastes were so dissimilar 
as to render permanent agreement impossible. . 
Shadwell was never tired of professing his “ passionate” admi- 
ration for Ben Jonson, and in his comedies he followed with the 
a of a true disciple the manner of his master. Dryden, on 
the other hand, had but a slender faith in Jonson, and although 
he never expressed contempt for a predecessor so famous, he 
showed oy We practice that he had discovered or adopted a 
superior manner. To speak broadly, but we trust intelligibly, 
den was a wit, and trusted most of all to the sparkle of his 
dialogue ; Shadwell was a humorist, and trusted most of all to the 
originality of his characters. Which of these two approaches 
most nearly the true method in dramatic art is not a question with 
us just at present. Undoubtedly all the comic dramatists of the 
Restoration were with Dryden. But if the Elizabethan dramatists 
afforded an example at all, it was surely a sufficiently splendid 
one to suggest imitation in a later age, and (let it be admitted at 
once) by an inferior man. In whatever manner the quarrel 
originated, its intensity never abated. But at epistolary satire 
Shadwell had no chance with so able an opponent as Dryden, 
who, having once started his game, seemed never to grow weary 
of the chase. 
As readers of Dryden are aware, the charge which he most 
frequently brings against his enemy is that of dulness and 
stupidity. 


Shadwell never deviates into sense, 


is a line the terseness and rigour of which insure for it an ever- 
lasting currency, and which is, and will be, quoted with fervour 
by those who have never seen a word of Shadwell’s in their lives; 
while 


Lambent dulness played about his face ; 


and, 
Trust nature: do not labour to be dull, 


are sentences equally remarkable for their crispness and for the 
false impression they produce. But as Cibber has very well re- 
marked in replying to an insinuation touching his morality, made 
by Pope: “ i accusation in smooth verse will always sound 
well, though it is not tied down to have a tittle of truth in it; 
when the strongest defence in poor humble prose, not having 
that harmonious advantage, takes nobody by the ear.” 

In addition to the sarcasms showered upon Shadwell’s hypo- 
thecated obtusity, “‘ MacFlecnoe” and the.other satires teem with 
allusions to the dramatist’s peculiarities of personal appearance, 
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and the oe gre of his most characteristic habits. Into the 
justice of this ridicule we do not purpose to inquire. It is 
unworthy of Dryden, though characteristic of the age, and is 
none the less reprehensible because it may happen to be founded 
in fact. The es of Dryden, however, seem to convert 
Shadwell’s ungainly presence into a serious charge against him, 
and are never weary of directing attention to his obesity and 
slovenliness. Sir Walter Scott invariably alludes to him as 
Dryden’s “ corpulent adversary,” except when coupling his name 
with Settle’s, on which occasion he is a ** poor wight’’ consigned 
to a ‘‘ painful immortality.” There is no effort made by Sir 
Walter, although he quotes the complimentary criticisms of 
others, to give to such statements the weight of his adhesion: to 
show that between Settle and Shadwell there was a great gult 
fixed. No! both are embraced under the scathing and con- 
temptuous epithet, ‘‘ poor wights,”’ and are equally to share the 
dishonours of “a painful immortality.” 

If, however, some excuse may be urged on behalf of a partisan, 
taking for granted the ungainly corpulence of an author whom he 
has not seen, and casting new ridicule upon it, there is no such 
excuse to be made for one who brings against a book which he 
has seen an allegation, which a moment’s reflection would have 
proved without foundation. As an example of such allegations 
take the following remark, which, coming from one so universally 
venerated as Sir Walter Scott, strikes with a tenfold force: 
“ Shadwell,” he says, “ by way, I suppose, of insinuating to his 
readers an accurate notion of the characters or humours which 
he meant to represent, is at great pains to give a long and 
minute account of each individual in the dramatis persone.” 
Now in that short sentence are several erroneous statements and 
cruel insinuations ; but three principal ones. First, Shadwell is 
not “at pains to give,” &c., his “accounts” are the roughest 
inventories of mental or moral peculiarities; and although 
generally accurate, are never minute. In the second place, his 
“accounts”’ are not long—the three specimens given by Sir 
Walter (and it is to be presumed he did not select the shortest 
he could find), average three lines each. In the third place, 
they are not given for the purpose of insinuating accurate 
notions, which is only another way of saying that Shadwell 
was unable to give life and personality to the characters in his 
work by means of dialogue and action, and was forced by the 
very poverty of his inventive faculty to the unworthy expedient 

cataloguing the characteristics of his persons in the bill of the 

y: like those very old masters, who, under each object 
on the canvas, were accustomed to write verbal explana- 
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tions, such as “‘ This is a House,” “‘ This is a Man,” “ This is an 
Ass,” and without which information it would be impossible to 
say, with anything like certainty, whether or not in the artist's 
intention the house was a man, or the man an ass. In this 
matter of descriptions, however, the truth is, that Shadwell’s 
‘‘Jong and minute accounts” do not by any means form an 
ingenious plan, invented, patented, and practised by himself, for 
the miserable purpose of concealing his lack of dramatic ability ; 
but that in this particular, as in others, he was simply adopting 
a time-honoured custom, much affected by the dramatist whose 
works he “ passionately” admired. While we admit that Shad- 
well followed his master afar off, we conceive that he had quite 
as much right to adopt the custom of describing the dramaiis 
persone as Ben Jonson had, and we will take the liberty of 
adding had quite as little necessity to resort to such artificial 
aids. The vigour and pertinacity of Dryden’s attacks, endorsed 
as they are by almost all his biographers, have borne fatal fruit. 
It was not likely, of course, that Shadwell’s works should keep 
the stage; not a play of that debauched period has succeeded in 
doing that. Nor was it possible that his comedies should be 
largely read in succeeding times ; not Dryden’s comedies, even, 
have achieved this measure of posthumous popularity. But 
what his labour justly entitled him te was this—that his name 
should have become a pleasant memory to the student of English 
literature, instead of coming down to us as that of a dullard and 
a sloven, unworthy even of the passing notice which we bestow 
upon Elkannah Settle, whose nonsense sometimes blundered into 
melody. 

Thomas Shadwell—like every one else who does anything of 
sufficient moment to get his name into an Encyclopzedia—was 
descended from an ancient family. He was born at Stanton 
Hall, in Norfolk, in the year 1640. He was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, and being destined to follow the law, entered 
the Middle Temple—an institution which now and then, in our 
own time, supplies the public with a fourth or fifth-rate dramatist. 
Shadwell’s essays in literature—odes, epics, and other pretentious 
effusions—are of the least possible literary value, and may well 
be allowed to sleep in that oblivion to which two centuries 2g° 
they were consigned. He is described as having been a most 
brilliant conversationalist, and is spoken of as courted by, rather 
than courting, the society of wits. When he commenced writing 
comedy, he entered upon the one field wherein Nature had fitted 
him to labour with success. He brought to the task great powers 
of observation, an immense fund of humour, a light and rapid 
fancy. If his plots are less happily worked than his dialogue, # 
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is, perhaps, owing to the precipitation with which the finished 
work followed upon the conception, rather than to any constitu- 
tional deficiency of invention. ‘‘ Hasty, Shadwell ’’ admirably 
describes him as an artist. His first comedy, ‘“‘The Sullen 
Lovers,” was produced in 1668. His last, “The Volunteers,” 
was acted the year after his death—1693. In the period embraced 
by these dates he wrote seventeen dramatic works. His death 
was occasioned by an overdose of opium, a drug to the use of 
which he was unfortunately addicted. 

Funeral sermons are by no means the most reliable authorities, 
either on historical facts or on traits of personal character. A 
kindly opinion, however, is always more pleasant to record than 
an unkindly one, and readers of a satire may do worse 
than read Dr. Barry’s panegyric. Dr. Barry says, “ Shadwell 
was a man of great honesty and integrity, and inviolable fidelity 
and strictness in his word; an unalterable friendship wherever 
he professed it ; and however the world may be mistaken in him, 
he had a much deeper sense of religion. than many who pretended 
more to it. His natural and acquired abilities made him very 
amiable to all who knew him and conversed with him, a very few 
being equal in the becoming qualities which adorn and set off a 
complete gentleman ; his very enemies—if he has any now left— 
will give him this character, at least if they knew him so 
thoroughly as I did.”” This kindly estimate is probably over- 
coloured, but it isa nearer approach to truththan is to be found 
in all Dryden has written against *‘ liis corpulent adversary.” 

A glance at the.names of the dramatis persone of Shadwell’s 
ihttalice will be sufficient to do away with the reiterated charge 
of excessive dulness. In the ‘ Virtuoso” we have Snarl, and 
Lady Gimcrack; in the “‘ True Widow,” Limp, Prigg, Maggot, 
— Cheatly, and Lady Busy; in “ Bury Fair,” Sir Humphrey 
Noddy, and Oldwit ; in “Epsom Wells,” Justice Clodpate, and 
Mrs. Jilt ; in the ““ Woman Captain,” Leathergood and Gripe ; 
and in the “‘ Squire of Alsatia” (a comedy which had an unin- 
terrupted run of thirteen nights, and on the third night’s repre- 
sentation of which Shadwell received 130/., a sum unprecedented 
at the Theatre Royal), we have Shamwell and Termagant. These 
are not the names for a dull dramatist to baptise his characters 
with. Nor (however things may have changed in our own day) 
was 130/. a sum likely to be given by a manager to an incom- 
petent author. But by a reference to one of Shadwell’s comedies, 
we will most easily ascertain what amount of justice lies in 
the imputation of dulness brought against him by his mighty 

nent, and repeated by those who have from time to time 
ted his mighty opponent’s works. 

; (To be continued.) 
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IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Ir is often alleged that Romanism is built on an ignorance of 
historical facts, and propped up by a perversion of the moral sense, 
No one who is really aware of the historical fact that the dicta 
of different popes have contradicted one another can be a believer 
in Papal Infallibility. The morality of Jesuitism as exposed by 
Pascal, and the doctrines expounded by such writers as Alphonso 
Liguori and some of the Spanish casuists, could never have taken 
hold on minds whose moral sense was clear and well informed. 

If we required one more proof that Popery is adverse both to 
historical and to moral truth, we could scarcely find a better proof 
than is supplied by the proposed exclusion of modern history and 
moral and mental philosophy from the curriculum of study in a 
national university out of deference to the policy of Romish eccle- 
siastical authorities. The advocates of this exclusion will no doubt 
argue that the teaching of these subjects in an university fre- 
quented by Protestants as well as Romanists would lead to a great 
deal of controversy. Controversy, however, is one prime method 
for eliciting and confirming truth; and if Romanists believe that 
moral truth and historical fact are really on their side, they can have 
no reason to dread controversy upon these subjects. They will 
also argue that there would be a danger lest Protestant lecturers 
on these subjects should impose their views of history and ethics 
upon Romish students. But there would be no less danger that 
Romish lecturers would inculcate their special views of history and 
ethics on Protestant hearers; and if Protestants are ready to run 
this risk, why should not Romanists be equally ready? Are. 
Romanists, then, more afraid of Protestant expositions of these 
subjects than Protestants are of Romish expositions? If so, they 
have less confidence in the truth of their religious doctrines than 
Protestants have; for Romanists cannot reasonably claim to car¢ 
more for religious truth than their opponents care for it. 

And how stands the case in scores of other universities at which 
young Romanists and Protestants equally attend, as in England, 

ermany, and France? We have not heard that any serious m- 
conveniences have arisen from this juxta-position. Surely Irish 
Romanist bishops and priests arrogate too much to themselves 10 
expecting that in an Irish national university their charges shall 
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not mix with Protestant students, and that the master subjects of 
modern history and of moral and mental philosophy shall be ex- 
cluded from chairs and examinations, lest the faith of Romish 
students in the moral teaching of their Church should be impaired, 
or their submission to its authorities be diminished. For, if a 
national university be delivered over bound hand and foot to Romish 
authorities, and its teaching squared to their views, the undoubted 
rights of Protestants would be wholly ignored, and their sons 
driven to other places of instruction, or deprived of due education 
altogether. So unjust and reactionary a scheme of higher national 
education as that which has lately been proposed is at this period 
of the world’s history an anachronism and an amazement. Has it 
really been proposed by our statesmen that modern history should 
be left a blank in the minds of university students, and that they 


should not learn from the great masters of philosophy, ancient or 
modern ? 


NERVOUSNESS. 


New generations seem to bring in new maladies in addition to 
other “ills to which flesh is heir;” but it often happens that an 
old malady appears under a new name. Which of these two de- 
scriptions applies to the rather common malady of our own days, 
which is called “nervousness?” Is it a new complaint, or an old 
one under a new name? We incline to think that its prevalence, 
at least, is a novelty, proceeding ‘from modern habits of living. 
What ts this complaint of “nervousness?” We do not undertake 
to give any medical answer to the question, ignorant as we are of 
the whole-subject of nervous pathology. We shall attempt to 
describe it only by its obvious symptoms, It is a proneness to agita- 
tion of mind and body in any trying or extraordinary circum- 
stances, and it has the effect of embarrassing the faculties, mental 
and physical. Under its oppressive influence the countenance is 
discomposed, the steps totter, the hands tremble, ideas cease to 
flow in their natural and even manner, the tongue falters, words 
fail the speaker, “ inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes;” an examinee 
under vivd voce interrogation, though well prepared in his subjects, 
cannot “ stand fire,” and makes a break-down; an honest and in- 
telligent witness stammers and grows confused. 

The next question comes, what is the cause of this complaint? 
We shall not pretend to give any medical answer to this question, 
only such an answer as common sense and observation seem to 
warrant. Its prevalence cannot be ascribed to the fact that the 
excessive use of alcoholic liquor brings it on, for this generation 
drinks less than its predecessors. Nor can it be ascribed to our ex- 
cessive study, for we study no more than our fathers and grand- 
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fathers studied. There must be something peculiar in our habits 
that induces a complaint apparently peculiar to later ages. Perhaps 
it is partly to be attributed to the great amount of movement, ex- 
citement, stir, and hurry in which people now generally live, and 
to the constant succession of important events passing before them 
and of ideas crowding through their minds in a fast-living age, to 
our eager controversies and strifes of opinion, and to the increasing 
competition and emulation for honours, emoluments, and social 
position, and the anxious struggle for wealth. It is favoured by 
a very artificial mode of life, late hours of retiring and rising, 
heated rooms, and sedentary habits, with excess in the use of tea 
and tobacco! Nervousness is not much seen in the peasantry and 
agricultural classes, who live a simpler and more natural kind of 
life, and are much in the open air. We cannot imagine it to have 
prevailed among our robust ancestors in the reign of Elizabeth, 
nor can we fancy that the sturdy Cavaliers and Roundheads of the 
next century were much troubled with it, and it must have been 
rare amid the “glorious leisure” of the eighteenth century, with 
its easy-going, tranquil, and satisfied kind of existence. In many 
individual cases a nervous temperament is the result of ill-usage in 
youth and of premature compulsion to uncongenial study. The 
child whose tender nerves have been overstrained, and whose 
brains have been overtaxed when they were still’ in the spongy 
state, will turn out the nervous adult. 

Whatever the causes, and some of them have perhaps been 
stated, nervousness is a most unfortunate malady to those who are 
afflicted therewith, especially as it is but little pitied. Perhaps it 
cannot be wholly got rid of by them, but may be diminished and 
kept under by the exertion of self-control, and by attention to the 
rules of health, especially by the free use of that great natural 
tonic of the whole system, the open air! 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


FRONTIERS OF BADAKSHAN AND WAKHAN, 


THE frontier of Badakshan, or rather of its northern section, 
known as Wakhan, has, from its being part of the newly- 
established line of division between Russia in Central Asia and the 
Anglo-Indian Empire, been the subject of several interpellations in 
both Houses of Parliament, and has excited much curiosity in the 
mind of the public, owing to the obscurity in which the geography 
of the region in question is involved. 

The fact is, that’ not only is Wakhan, situated upon the head 
waters of the Oxus, little known, and its extent undetermined and 
ill-defined, but the head waters of the Oxus itself are as yet in- 
volved in much confusion and obscurity. All that can be done is 
to sift what materials there are available for unravelling the 
mystery as far as possible—premising that it must be understood 
that, in the regions under consideration, there are few fixed 
dwellings or settled population, still less any populous district, 
where there is not a fair supply of water. 

The boundary of British responsibility, as laid down in Lord 
Granville’s despatch of October 17, 1872, is “ Badakshan, with 
its dependent district of Wakhan from the Sarikul (Wood's 
Lake) on the east, to the junction of the Kokcha River with the 
Oxus (or Penjah), forming the northern boundary of this Afghan 
province throughout its entire extent.” 

This, as further explained by the Duke of Argyll, in reply to a 
question put by the Duke of Somerset, applies to “a line laid 
down by Sir Henry Rawlinson which follows the Oxus up to a 
point where it branches into two comparatively small streams— 
one coming down to (from) the Hindhu Kush, and the other 
coming down to (from) a small lake. The original intention was 
to adopt the southern branch running down to (from) the Hindhu 
Kush. There are a number of villages on both sides of the 
stream, but, by Sir H. Rawlinson’s advice, the right-hand branch 
in the direction of the lake was taken, beyond which there are no 
villages and no inhabited country.” 

Now the head tributaries to the Oxus are, taking the main 
streams, five in number. ‘The name of Penj (Panj, or Punj, as in 
the Punjaub), and Penjah or Panjah given to the Upper Oxus, 
as Sir Henry Rawlinson pointed out (Proc. Roy. Geo. Soc., 
vol. xv., p. 201), “showed that the river was formed of five 
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distinct branches, as the Oriental geographers always admitted, 
and Mahomed Amin had further named and described the five 
lakes from which these five branches flowed; the most distant 
and the most extensive of these lakes being the famous Kara-kul, 
‘Black Lake,’ or ‘Dragon Lake’ of the Chinese, which had, 
accordingly, the best claim to be regarded as the trye source of 
the river.” 

Such an admission, and there can be little doubt as to its 
correctness, would at once establish that the particular Panjah of 
the treaty is not the Oxus, whether or not it constitutes the 
northern frontier of Wakhan, The celebrated Kara-kul is not, 
it is to be observed, Wood’s Lake, which the discoverer called 
Sir-i-kul, “ Head Lake” or “ Victoria Lake,” after her most 
gracious Majesty, or the Sarikul of the treaty. 

Elsewhere (Anniversary Address for 1872), Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, quoting the geographical work of Ibn Dusteh, an author of 
the third century of the Hijrah, who gives a more detailed and 
methodical account of the hydrography of this part of Asia than 
is to be found in any other Oriental writer, describes four river 
systems as combining to form the Oxus: First. The true Jihun 
(river of the world), rising in Thibet (Thibet was a general name 
for the country east of Badakshan), and flowing westward, 
through Wakhan, under the name of the Wakhab. (This is the 
modern Panjah, which would thus, according to historical ante- 
cedents, be established as the true Oxus). Secondly. The 
Wakshab, rising in the upper country of the Kharlukhieh Turks, 
and passing in succession through the districts of Pamir, Rasht, 
and lami (Roshan and Kum, or Khulab), to the famous “ stone 
bridge,” and uniting with Wakhab at the ford of Mileh. (This, 
Sir H. Rawlinson remarks in a parenthesis, is hardly reconcilable 
with the usually received identity of the Surkh-ab and Wakhshab, 
and rather points to the Kara~-kul branch of the Oxus, which may, 
ae after all, be the real Darwaz River.) Thirdly. The 
mid, rising in the hill above Rasht, and flowing towards 
Chaghanian, where it is joined by the Kam-rud, the Niham-rud, 
and the Khawer-rud (i.e. the various branches of the Hissar River), 
which come from the mountains of Buttum, and those of Sinam, 
Niham, and Khawar. It finally passes Baraghan on the Wakhab 
(modern Bulgewan), and Kovadian, and joins the Jihun above 
Termid. (This mention of Sinam, in connexion with Niham, 
now called Kafir-nihan, suggests that the famous fort of Mokanna, 
“the veiled prophet,” was at Hissar.) And fourthly. The river- 
_— of Badakshan, formed of the Fargham (river of Jerm), the 

artan (Vartan of Edrisi, Ortanj of Timur’s history and modern 


Vardo}), and the Jilan (a doubtful name, perhaps the Sir Gholam 
of Wood). 
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Such a system limits the Upper Oxus to four main tributaries, 
that in the north—the Wakshab or Surkh-ab-—watering the prin- 
cipality of Kara-tegin; that of Wakhab or Panjah—the historical 
Jihun or Jaihun, “river of the world,” watering the principality 
of Wakhan; that of Badakshan flowing past Faizabad; and that 
of Hissar, north of the Oxus. 

The chief town of Wakhan is placed by Vambéry, and most 
other old maps, on the Wakshab, and the difficulty is to determine, 
if the Wakshab is the same as the Surkh-ab, or a river inter- 
mediate between the Panjah and the last-mentioned river. If the 
same as the Surkh-ab, Wakhan is wrongly placed in those maps, 
as that river waters Karategin, an independent principality. If not 
the same, but a river flowing, as Sir H. Rawlinson half surmises, 
from the Kara-kul, or the Ak-tash or Shakh Dara, which flow - 
into the Panjah from the north, then it, and not the Panjah, is 
the frontier of Wakhan, and a mistake has been made. It is 
certain that there is no city of Wakhan upon the Panjah, only 
the fort of Panjah or Kila Panjah, a small place, with no shops, 
and where the river flows, according to [brahim Khan (one of the 
native explorers employed by the Indian Government Survey), 
under the fort. | 

But on the other hand, the same native explorer describes Mir 
Fatteh Ali Shah, the hereditary Panjah Wala, or ruler of Wakhan, 
as residing at Kila Panjah. ‘This chieftain has only from ten to 
twelve horsemen with him in his fort, and he earns a scanty sub- 
sistence by a land tax, a tax of two rupees upon each horse-load 
passing to or fro the celebrated pass over the Ronit Steppe, a tax 
on slaves, and by actual slave dealing on his own account. 

Further, Major Montgomerie’s Mirza (another native explorer) 
describes himself, when travelling from Faizabad to Panjah, as 
joining the Wakhan or Wakah valley, and which begins at Aish- 
kasim (Ishkashim in the map; Journ. Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xli., 
p- 132), on the Panjah or Upper Oxus River, the country round 
about being very fertile and crowded with villages. 

Add to this, the upper valley of the Panjah going towards the 
Pamir Lake, and the pass of the Pamir Steppe (Kilah Panjah is 
situated a little below the junction of the two streams, the one 
coming from Wood’s Sir-i-kul, the other from the Pamir Lake 
or Birkat-y-Hasein) is uniformly described as the Sirhad or Sarhad 
Wakhan—the “head valley” of Wakhan. The balance of evi- 
dence lies then decidedly in favour of the Panjah, Jaihun, or © 
Oxus, being the river of Wakhan; and of the Surkh-ab, being 
the same as Ibn Dusteh’s Wakshab, coming from the great Dragon 
Lake, and in reality the most distant or remote source of the 
Oxus. Add to this, the next tributary to the Panjah, to the 
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north—the Shakdara—waters the unexplored territory of Shag. 
nan; another—the Ak-tash—waters the unexplored territory of 
Roshan; and then comes the Surkh-ab, watering Kara-tegin and 
Kulab. 

There was, however, no further reason for making the Surkh- 
ab, as the true Oxus, the line of division, than assuming the 
Hissar to mark that line. Both are generally admitted to be in- 
dependent of Afghanistan, and do not appear to have ever had 
any beyond accidental connexion with that country. This, how- 
ever, we have seen recently contradicted. It is, however, certainly 
a mistake to describe the country at the foot of the Pamir Steppe, 
north of the Panjah, as having “no villages or being uwnin- 

habited.” 

* Of Shagnan, Roshan, and Kulab, we know nothing; but the 
principality of Karategin is described by Major General Abramof, 
in command of the Zarafshan District (Journ. Roy. Geo. Soc., 
vol xli., p. 338 et seg.), as alike prosperous, populous, and for a 
secluded province in Central Asia, even powerful. This region 
was formerly overrun by the Alai (black) Kirghiz, but they have 
been driven away, and it is now effectively ruled by Muzafir Khan, 
who boasts, like the ruler of Darwaz residing at Kalai (Kal’ah, 
“ castle”) Kum on the Panjah, to be a descendant of Iskandar 
Zul Kharnein, or Alexander with the two horns, as the Macedonian 
conqueror is not infrequently called in the East, from the two 
horns of Ammon figured on his coins. This chieftain also resides 
at Gharm, a place with eight hundred houses, and he is said in 
time of war to be able to assemble from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand men. The kishlaks, or winter villages, are disposed in 
groups, each group having its own beg or bey, who takes the 
name of the kishlak he resides in. These villages number more 
than four hundred, and as the average number of houses in each is 
about thirty, the population of Karategin may be computed at no less 
than a hundred thousand of both sexes. The Karategins call 
themselves Galcha; their language is Persian, yet they are Sunni, 
not Shiah, Muhammadans. The women do not veil themselves, 
so they cannot be bigoted. Their wealth lies in cattle, sheep, 
and goats, the pastures in the numerous valleys of the slopes and 
spurs of the Kara-tagh being very rich. The land is only cul- 
tivated to the extent of providing for interior consumption. ‘The 
manufacture of iron is greatly developed in Karategin, as in all 
the countries at the head waters of the Oxus, and excellent 
weapons and firearms are manufactured of iron brought from 
Hissar and Wakhan. There are gold-washings, precious stones, 
salt pits, and hot springs. The women manufacture woollens and 
cotton cloths, and the men are expert huntsmen, chiefly of otters 
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and martens, ant other fur-bearing animals. The mountains also 
abound with game, among which the wild cattle called ras, with 
immense horns; the kash-gau or yak, the kutch-kar or wild sheep 
with splendid curled horns, the more gigantic argali, and the 
markhur, a large species of goat; deer, saigas, and other antelopes; 
hares, pheasants, and partridges are met with in the steppes and 
the wooded lower hills, and hares particularly abound in some 
favoured spots. . 

That the Surkh-ab is the same as the Wakshab is corroborated 
by the testimony of the unfortunate Hayward, who, when at 
Kashgar, was told that the Oxus flowed from the Kara-kul 
through the district of Karategin. This renowned Dragon 
Lake is further described (Journ. Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xl., p. 102) 
as being from ten to fourteen days’ journey round, and as the 
main feeder of the Oxus (p. 127). And it has feeders or tri- 
butaries from the north, as marked in some maps, and more parti- 
cularly described by Severstsof in his journey to the western 
portion of the Thian Chan or Celestial Mountains (Journ. Roy. 
Geo. Soc., vol. xl.). General Abramof also adds his testimony to 
the fact, that, although the Panjah may be the historical Jaihun, 
the Surkh-ab is, judging by the bulk of its waters and the length 
of its course, the chief affluent of the Oxus. In Colonel Yule’s 
map, referred to by the Duke of Argyll, the Kara-kul is marked 
as at the head of the Yarkand River. : 

Nothing is known of the Pamir Steppe, or of the country lyin 
at its western foot, between the Kara-kul and Wood’s Str-i-kul 
and the Pamir-kul. This celebrated highland, known to Orientals 
by the grandiloquent epithet of Bam-i-Dunya or “roof of the 
world,” and which separates Yarkand and Thibet from Central 
Western Asia, has been recently determined to be, not as was 
supposed, a transverse range joining the Himalaya with the Thian 

shan or Celestial Mountains, but a prolongation of the axis of the 
Himalaya by the Kara-koram, and Mustagh, and Pamir, to the 
mountain ranges of the Black Khirghiz—part of which are known 
as the Kara-tau or Kara-tagh, “ the black mountain.” 

The Pamir range is itself divided into great and little Pamir. 
As far as is known of it, it is not, at a mean elevation, to judge 
by its lakes, Sir-i-kul at fifteen thousand six hundred and three 
feet, and Pamir Lake thirteen thousand three hundred feet (the 
elevation of the Dragon Lake has not been determined), from 
twelve to sixteen thousand feet, so much an upland or steppe, as 
it is a hilly undulating region, with here and there extensive 
Plateaux, or smaller valleys with lakes and rich pasturages. At 
such an elevation it is intensely cold in winter; the rivers are 
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December till March. No shelter is found on.crossing by the. 
Sirhad Pass, save dry stone walls, which travellers have run up to 
keep off the piercing winds. Even the Wakhanis suffer from 
“dum,” shortness of breath, sickness, or faintness, when crossing, 
the usual effect of a rarefied atmosphere. 

In summer time the Alai, or Black Kirghiz, pitch their kappas 
or tents of felt upon portable wooden frames in the pastures, 
where they feed large numbers of sheep, goats, yaks, and ponies, 
with some Bactrian camels. In winter they withdraw into huts 
with dome-shaped roofs, in the lower country. These lawless 
nomades rendered the pass over the Pamir unsafe, and, indeed, 
useless to Europeans, until the brother of the present Atalik Ghazi, 
of Yarkand, took possession of Tash Kurgan, an important strong- 
hold on the east side of the pass, and converted the Kirghiz into © 
soldiers. Tash Kurgan is a celebrated place, and is said to have 
been built by Afrasiyab, the conqueror of Persia. On old maps it 
is called Karsun, “ the palace,” and Sir Henry Rawlinson traces it 
back to the famous stone tower of Ptolemy. There is no doubt 
that this, as the principal available pass not only from Turkistan, 
but also from Afghanistan by the Chitral Valley to Yarkand, 
followed by Marco Polo six centuries ago, and known to the 
Jesuits, must have been always in use, and have been defended 
according to the more or less stable or enterprising government of 
the time. It appears, however, that when the Atalik Ghazi took 
possession of ‘Tash Kurgan, which is a fort of oblong form about 
one mile in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth, with high 
walls and bastions of stone and mud, but in a ruinous state, and 
houses unroofed (at an elevation of ten thousand feet), it was held, 
not by Kirghiz, but by a hereditary chief, Alif Bey, who ruled 
over Tajiks, or, at all events, people of the Taj, or old Aryan 
and Persian race—a tall, strong-built set, with good features and 
fair complexions. The chief himself is said to have taken refuge 
in Badakshan, so here is another bone of contention. 

The rivulet that flows past Tash Kurgan is called Sir-i-kul by 
Montgomerie’s Mirza, and Sarikul by Ibrahim Khan; but Sir H. 
Rawlinson says that this is wrong, and that the true name of the 
district, of which Tash Kurgan is the capital, is Sarik-kul, or 
“yellow lake,” as it appears in all the Oriental authorities, being 
so called, he conjectures, from a lake in the vicinity of the “stone 
fort,” which has since disappeared. This is no doubt a proper 
correction; but Sir H. Rawlinson also says that the name of Sir- 
i-kul, or Sirikul, “head lake,” applied by Wood to the lake dis- 
covered by him in 1838 (and which he called Lake Victoria), 18 
a spurious title. But it is scarcely probable that the water at 
Tash Kurgan should be called Sarik-kul, or “ yellow lake,” no 
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doubt from its muddy waters, and that a lake on the Pamir 
Steppe, whose waters would be more quiescent, should have the 
same name. Wood's name of Head Laie is also more applicable 
to what is at all events, if not the most remote source, one of the 
sources of the Oxus.* 

The way up from Panjah to the Pamir Steppe by the Sir-had 
Wakhan is very rough, mountainous, and difficult; there are 
villages up to Patur, described by the Mirza as the last, forty-two 
miles from Panjah, but Ibrahim Khan also notices a kishlak 
(winter or permanent village—the summer places are called eelaks 
or ilaks), called Sirhad or Sarhad, equivalent to “head,” or “top 
village.” The Wakhanis are said to be genérally Shiah Muham- 
madans, yet not Persians, but looking to Agar Khan of Bombay 
as their spiritual guide, and paying him annually one-tenth of 
their income. Such a curious statement wants corroboration 
before much confidence can be placed in it. How does the 
money get to Bombay? It is also said that no highway robbery 
or theft is committed on the Wakhan territory. If so, the Panjah 
Wala is fairly entitled to his moderate tax of two rupees upon 
the wayfarer’s horseload. 

The frontiers of Badakshan (more properly Badakhshan), stretch- 
ing along the Oxus westward from the junction of the Kokcha 
River with the former, are not exposed to questioning like those of 
Wakhan, where some persist in upholding that view of the 
case, which places a city of that name upon a tributary north of 
the Panjah River, while others uphold that the Afghan power ex- 
tends to the Karatagh Mountains, embracing Karategin, Darwaz 
Kulab, and Shagnan. The fact is, however, that the region be- 
tween the Panjah and the Surkh-ab, or Karategin, is unknown 
and unexplored. The date of submission of Badakshan to the ruler 
' of Afghanistan is, as is also the case with Maimenat or Maymene, 
more recent than even that of the other old Khanats of Bokhara; 
and indeed, just as in Europe the possession of the left bank of 
the Rhine has been long a bone of contention, so, till the present 
arrangement brought about a settlement, which will place disputes 





* Pader Ben Goez, who visited Wakhan in 1837, described a lake as at the 
head of Wakhan River, called Dsarik Gul. If it is the same as Lake Victoria, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson would evidently be right in his etymology. In Colonel 
Yule’s map, Lake Victoria is called Sikandari, or Alexander the Great’s Lake, 
and the designation of Sir-i-kul is transferred to the Shava, a lake in Roshan. 
Another Sir-i-kul appears in Vambéry’s map marked as “ Walbum’s,” and as at 

head of a tributary to the Yarkand River. Every traveller knows how man 
s, or “black waters,” are to be met with in regions where the Turkis 
language is spoken, and it would appear that Sir-i-kuls, or “head lakes,” just 
like Sir-i-puls, or “head bridges,” < sal in Central Asia. 
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m stronger hands, has it been between the Uzbegs and the 
Afghans with regard to the left bank of the Oxus, and with the 
little principalities at the western foot of the Pamir Steppe. 

The province of Badakshan is of little —s although M. de 
Guignes, the translator and annotator of Abulghazi’s Genealogical 
History of the Tatars, who wrote at a time when it belonged to 
Bokhara, and was a frontier state of the territories of the Great 
Mogul, speaks of vast resources in gold, silver, and rubies. The 
celebrated ruby-mines of Badakshan, often alluded to by Persian 
poets, are situated at a place called Ghavan, on the verge of the 
Oxus. We know from Burnes that the Khanat also produces iron, 
salt, sulphur, and lapis lazuli (“Travels in Bokhara,” ii. 205). 

The climate is said to be healthy, and travellers praise the 
beauty of its scenery. Faizabad, the capital, although frequently 
mvaded, and suffering from an ita, Yo in 1832, still extends, 
according to Major Montgomerie’s Mirza, for about a mile along 
the right bank of the Kokcha River, aud is nowhere more than half 
a mile in breadth. It has no walls, and its inhabitants are chiefly 
Tajiks, or Persians and Turks that have not Tatar features. Mr. 
Rt. B. Shaw, the explorer of Yarkand, speaks of the handsome, 
rather Jewish-looking man of Badakshan, with his casket of 
precious stones, as to be seen in the bazaars of Ladak. ‘The trade 
m slaves is described as being still very great, the serais and houses 
being full of slave girls, who have mostly been pgocured from 
Chitral, horses and goods being given in exchange for them. 

At the time of Elphinstone’s embassy to Kabul, Badakshan, 
although mostly subject to the Kunduz, was under Sultan Mu- 
hammad, an independent sovereign, whose revenue was estimated 
at six lacs of rupees (about sixty thousand pounds), and his foree 
from seven to ten thousand men, mostly armed with matchlocks. 
Sultan Muhammad was succeeded by his son, Mirza Abd-al-Gafur. 
In 1869, Montgomerie’s Mirza found the ruler to be one Shandar 
or Jehandar Shah; he was said to be then about forty years of 
age, having decidedly Tatar features, with small eyes and scanty 
beard. He was also said to be given to drinking, to allow his 
petty officials to do very much as they like, and to be hence 
unpopular, When Major Montgomerie’s Havildar visited the 
same place in the ensuing year, Jehandar Shah had already been 
supplanted by Mahmud Shah, who had been assisted by Shir Ah, 
the Amir of Kabul. So that the influence of Afghan over the 
Khanate, only dates some two or three years back. 

It is further to be noticed that the mountains that lie between 
Badakshan and the valley of the Kunur, with its chief towns of 
Chitral and Kashgurh (the Hindhu Kush, or Parapamisus, oF 
Indian Caucasus), are in part tenanted by Sayapush and other 
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Kafir or infidel tribes, whence the Mussulmans call the country 
Kafiristan, who acknowledge no authority—not even that of the 
Amir of Afghanistan—and are addicted to highway robbery and 
brigandage. Their children are, however, said to be in great 
demand as slaves, and hence many are carried away by force, 
whilst others are sold voluntarily. 

The chief of Chitral is called Bad Shah, an appropriate name, if 
read as an English word, since Mir Wali Khan, the murderer of 
Hayward, resides in the country. His place is, or used to be, 
Ushgum, or Ooshgoom, seven days’ journey north-east of Chitral; 
but Ibrahim Khan, who last saw him, found him residing in a 
house inside the fort of Yassin. This miscreant’s crimes have not 
gone unpunished by Providence, even in the remote fastnesses of 
the Himalaya. When Montgomerie’s Havildar was at Zebak, in 
1870, Mir Wali Khan, having come there with the chief of 
Chitral, he had his leg badly broken by the kick of a horse, and 
when the sapper saw him he was suffering greatly, and meeting 
him again a month after at Chitral, the bone was still unset, and 
could be heard grating when he moved. 

Khunduz, Khulm, or Khulum, and Balkh, each on its separate 
river, tributaries to the Oxus, when not absorbed in irrigation, all 
belong to what was ancient Bactra, whilst the more desert terri- 
tories north of the Oxus belong to Sogdiana. Thus the boundary 
between the Uzbegs and Afghans, as established by Dust Mu- 
hammad, and now upheld by Anglo-Russian agreement, has 
existed fora long time, and was indeed upheld by Arabs, and 
Turks, and Persians, except at long intervals, when these fertile 
territories passed by conquest into the dominions of powerful 
khans of Great Bokhara. So also whilst the Badakshanis are 
Tajiks and Shiahs, the people of Balkh are Turk, or Turkoman, 
and Sunni Muhammadans. 

These Khanates, like those of Khiva and Khokand, used to be 
held by khans or amirs, who were more or less independent, ac- 
cording to the character of the rulers and the number of horsemen 
at their disposal, varying from fifteen thousand at Kunduz to 
twenty-five at Balkh, and they were ever addicted to chupaus 
or predatory incursions into the territories of their neighbours. 
Whether this state of things will be ameliorated under the rule of 
Shir Ali, influenced by India, it would be difficult to say, as it 
would be opposed to the long-standing—indeed, historical—habits 
of the people. Yet are these territories very fertile and com- 
mercial, pomeenns the luxuries as well as the necessities of life, 
and might, under a stable and wise government, recover their 
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work, “A Peep into Toorkisthan,” which is far from carrying out 
his description of “the populous city of Koollum, the fortress 
standing on a small isolated eminence, and the dome-shaped houses 
embosomed in the deep foliage of their gardens and orchards 
clustered round it for miles on every side.” The place had at that 
time (1840) been recently captured by Mir Wali, who distinguished 
himself in the Afghan war, and who said that he had reduced the 
town with five hundred horsemen. 

Bactra, now Balkh, styled by the Orientals “the mother of 
cities,” covered formerly a distance of five leagues. Now, Vambéry 
says, only a few heaps of earth are pointed to as the site of ancient 
Bactra, and of the modern ruins there is nothing remarkable but 
a half-demolished mosque, built by the Sultan Sandjar, of the race 
of the Seldjukides; for in the Middle Ages Balkh was the capital 
of Islamite civilisation, and was styled Kubbet-ul-Islam, “ the 
dome of Islam.” 

Modern Balkh, the same traveller tells us, regarded as the capital 
of the Afghan province of Turkistan, and occupied by the Sirdar 
with his garrison, is only a winter residence, for in spring even the 
poorest inhabitant leaves it for Mezar, or Mezari Sherif, “ the 
noble grave,” so called from a pretended tomb of Ali. The 
situation of this place is more elevated, its temperature less oppres- 
sive, and its air less impure than in the midst of the ruins of the 
ancient Bactra; and whilst the latter is famous, or ragher infamous, 
for its poisonous scorpions, the former has a high reputation as 
producing the wonder-working red roses (Gul-i-Surkh). 

The further we proceed westward the greater does the state of 
anarchy and confusion become. Andkhuy, or Andkhoi, is a 
ruinous place, surrounded by Turkoman robbers. A Persian verse 
says of it, “Andkhuy has bitter salt water, scorching sand, 
venomous flies, and even scorpions. Vaunt it not, for it is the 
picture of a real hell.” Yet, in spite of, these disadvantages, this 
place had a flourishing commerce only thirty years ago, chiefly in 
the fine black sheepskins known in the market as Astrakhan, and 
in camels, said to be of the choicest race in Turkistan. Andkhuy 
contains at present about two thousand houses, which form the 
city, and about three thousand tents, which are either in its 
environs, or scattered over the oases in the desert. The number 
of its inhabitants is estimated at fifteen thousand. They are 
principally Turkomans of the tribe Alieli, intermixed with Uzbegs 
and a few Tajiks. 

Formerly Andkhuy, like Khulum, Khunduz, and Balkh, 
formed a separate Khanat; but lying on the high road to Herat, 
it was more exposed to the attacks of the Amirs. of Bokhara and 
Afghanistan than the latter. Down to the year 1840, it is said to 
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have been tolerably flourishing. It was then subject to Bokhara, 
and was compelled to oppose the victorious march upon the Oxus 
of Yar Muhammad Khan, who besieged it during four months, 
and at last only took it by storm. ‘The city was plundered, and 
left.a heap of ruins. The greater part of those inhabitants who could 
not fly fell under the swords of the merciless Afghans, The present 
ruler, Gazanfir Khan, to preserve himself from utter destruction, 
threw himself into the arms of the Afghans, and thereby made 
bitter enemies of Bokhara on one side, and of the neighbourin 
Maymene or Maimanat on the other. Whilst Vambéry was at 
Andkhuy, the khan was obliged to join in person the Sirdar of 
Balkh, and give battle to Maimanat, which, fisnever: inflicted a 
signal defeat upon the allies. 

Maimanat, several times besieged by Dust Muhammad Khan 
and by Yar Muhammad Khan, without success, is said to have 
passed with the neighbouring khanates of Aksha or Aktche, Sir- 
1-pul, and Shibburjan or Shiborgan, under the rule of Shir Ali. 
The khanat, so far as its peopled district extends, is eighteen 
miles broad and twenty miles long. Besides its capital, it contains 
ten villages, and the population, divided into settlers and nomades, 
is estimated at a hundred thousand souls, for the most part Uzbegs, 
who can bring into the field from five to six thousand cavalry, 
well mounted and well armed. The city of Maimanat stands in 
the midst of hills. It is described by Vambéry as being extremely 
filthy and ill-built, consisting of fifteen hundred mud huts, and a 
bazaar built of brick that. seems about to fall. It has a citadel 
with mud walls, and a fosse, three mosques, and two medressehs— 
the former constructed of mud, the latter of bricks. The inhabi- 
tants are Uzbegs, some Tajiks, Heratis, about fifty families of 
Jews, a few Hindus, and it is to be supposed an Afghan garrison. 

It has been argued that the adoption of a new frontier line and 
consequent interference in Afghanistan is unwise and inexpedient, 
on the grounds that the Afghans being divided among themselves, 
by embracing the cause of one party—in this instance that of the 
reigning sovereign—we set the other parties against us. This is 
80 far fair and true, but if we declined to interfere in Afghanistan 
altogether, we might have the whole country against us, and that 
on our very frontier—every single man going over to Russia. The 
great result to aim at was, as the advance of Russia could not be 
prevented, to obtain a decided frontier, by which the extent of 
that advance could at all events be, for the time being, defined 
and determined. That result has been attained, and whatever 
amount of sacrifices and trouble such a determination of frontier 


‘May involve us in, it ought to be cheerfully met, in consideration 


of the great advantages of having an open question, so far as 
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Afghanistan is concerned, settled. It may be regretted that a 
frontier line was not determined at the same time fur Yarkand and 
Kashgar, but it is a great thing to get one part of the whole ques- 
tion settled at a time. (It is probable that Mr. Forsyth’s mission 
may have something to do with this question.) The new frontier 
will certainly not be for some time yet a source of strength, except 
in as far as it will insure the friendly alliance and co-operation of 
the Afghans, and it will be at a distance from the ordinary re- 
sources of India, but the means of supply and support must be 
gradually extended with the new state of things that has come 
into existence. The extension of the frontier of India in the 
north-west direction has no more been sought for by us than isan 
extension in a northerly direction. It has been forced upon us b 
circumstances over which we had no control. It has defined the 
limits of the progress of Russia in that direction; it will facilitate 
commercial intercourse, vii Herat, with Persia and other countries; 
it may also one day facilitate intercourse with Europe by that line, 
as it already does with India by way of Pashawur; and it will aid 
in bringing the whole of Central Asia into a state of comparative 
peace, order, and civilisation.* Much, therefore, as some may 
grumble at the prospect of new responsibilities, the newly-deter- 
mined boundary cannot be looked upon by enterprising, en- 
hghtened, spirited, and generous minds, but as one of the greatest 
teins aliecell by the present age. - 





* The occupation of a caravan route by Russia, means, it has been observed, 
the imposition of prohibitive tariffs, the absolute exclusion of all but Russian 
goods, and all the attendant evils of such a barbarous system. The importa- 
tion of English manufactured goods into Russian Turkistan is entirely for- 
bidden. The route through Samarkand, on the north side of the Karatagh, is 
also about to be subjected to the same system, and thus to be closed to com- 
merce. A writer in “ Ocean Highways” justly points out that it is, therefore, of 
the — consequence to the whole civilised world that all the routes to the 
south of the Karatagh, which traverse the Pamir, should be preserved from sucli 
a fate, and be kept open. 

Mr. Shaw, the wallinotn explorer of Yarkand, has also called attention not 
only to the importance of active steps being at once taken by our manufac- 
turers to compete with Russia for the trade of all that part of.Central Asia 
which is still free to buy in the best market, but also to the fact that the new 
power which has risen up on the eastern side of the Pamir, under the auspices 
of the Atalik Ghazi (that is to say, Kashgar and Yarkand), offers a splendid 
field for English commercial enterprise.—Our New Market in Central Asia, 
chiefly a reprint of Letters in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” 








